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The Pramleighs of Rishop’s Folly. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
Mr. CuTBILL’s VISIT. 


F you knew the work I had to find 
you,” said Mr. Cutbill, entering the 
room and throwing his hat care- 

_ lessly on a table. ‘I had the 

whole police at work to look you 

up, and only succeeded at last by 

§ the half-hint that you were a great 

political offender, and Lord Palmer- 

ston would never forgive the autho- 

P rities if they concealed you.” 

“‘T declare,” said Augustus, 
gravely, ‘I am much flattered by 
all the trouble you have taken to 
blacken my character.” 

‘¢ Character! bless your heart, 
so long as you ain’t a Frenchman, 
these people don’t care about your 
character. An English conspirator 
is the most harmless of all creatures. 
Had you been a Pole or an Italian, 
the Préfet told me, he’d have known every act of your daily life.” 

*¢ And so we shall have to leave this, now ?”’ said Ellen, with some 
vexation in her tone. 

“Not a bit of it, if you don't dislike the surveillance they'll bestow 
on you; and it'll be the very best protection against rogues and pick- 
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pockets; and I'll go and say that you're not the man I suspected 
at all.” 

“Pray take no farther trouble on our behalf, sir,” said Bramleigh, 
stiffly and haughtily. 

‘Which being interpreted means,—make your visit as short as may 
be, and go your way, Tom Cutbill—don’t it?” | 

‘“‘ T am not prepared to say, sir, that I have yet guessed the object of 
your coming.” 

“If you go to that, I suspect I'll be as much puzzled as yourself. I 
came to see you because I heard you were in my neighbourhood. I don’t 
think I had any other very pressing reason. I had to decamp from 
England somewhat hurriedly, and I came over here to be, as they call it, 
‘out of the way,’ till this storm blows over.” 

‘What storm? I’ve heard nothing of a storm.” 

‘‘ You've not heard that the Lisconnor scheme has blown up ?—the 
great Culduff Mining Company has exploded, and blown all the share- 
holders sky-high ?” 

“ Not a word of it.” 

‘“‘ Why, there’s more writs after the promoters this morning than ever 
there was scrip for paid-up capital. We're all in for it—every man 
of us.” ; 

‘¢ Was it a mere bubble then—a fraud?” 

‘I don’t know what you call a bubble, or what you mean by a fraud. 
We had all that constitutes a company: we had a scheme and we had a 
lord. If an over-greedy public wants grandeur and gain besides, it must 
be disappointed ; as I told the general meeting, ‘ You don’t expect profit 
as well as the peerage, do you?’” 

‘You yourself told me there was coal.” 

‘So there was. Iam ready to maintain it still. Isn’t that money, 
Bramleigh ?” said he, taking a handfal of ‘silver from his pocket; *‘ good 
coin of the realm, with her Majesty’s:itnage ? But if you asked=me if 
there was much more where it came from-—why, the witness might, as the 
newspapers say, hesitate and show confusion.” 

“You mean then, in short, theréwdsvonly coal enough to form a 
pretext for a company ?” 

‘‘ Tl tell you what I mean,” said: Cutbill sturdily. ‘I bolted from 
London rather than be stuck in a witness-box and badgered by a cross- 
examining barrister, and be not going to expose myself to the same sort 
of diversion here from you.” 

‘‘T assure you, sir, the matter had no interest for me, beyond the 
opportunity it afforded you of exculpation.” 

‘“‘For the exculpatory part, I can take it easy,” said Cutbill, with a 
dry laugh. ‘I wish I had nothing heavier on my heart than the load of 
my conscience ; but I’ve been signing my name to deeds, and writing 
Tom Cutbill across acceptances, in a sort of indiscriminate way, that in 
the calmer hours before a Commissioner in Bankruptcy ain’t so pleasant. 
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I must say, Bramleigh, your distinguished relative Culduff doesn’t cut 
up well.” 

‘“‘T think, Mr. Cutbill, if you have any complaint to make of Lord 
Culduff, you might have chosen a more fitting auditor than his brother- 
in-law.” 

‘‘T thought the world had outgrown the cant of connection. I thought 
that we had got to be so widely-minded that you might talk to a man 
about his sister as freely as if she were the Queen of Sheba.” 

‘* Pray do me the favour to believe me still a bigot, sir.” 

“How far is Lord Culduff involved in the mishap you speak of, 
Mr. Cutbill?” said Nelly, with a courteousness of tone she hoped might 
restore their guest to a better humour. 

“T think he’ll net some five-and-twenty thousand out of the transac- 
tion ; and from what I know of the distinguished viscount, he’ll not lie 
awake at night fretting over the misfortunes of Tom Cutbill and fellows.” 

‘* Will this—this misadventure,” stammered out Augustus, ‘‘ prevent 
your return to England ? ”’ 

‘‘ Only for a season. A man lies by for these things, just as he does 
for a thunderstorm ; a little patience and the sun shines out, and he walks 
about freely asever. If it were not, besides, for this sort of thing, we City 
men would never have a day’s recreation in life; nothing but work, work, 
from morning till night. How many of us would see Switzerland, I ask 
you, if we didn’t smash? The Insolvent Court is the way to the Rhine, 
Bramleigh, take my word for it, though it ain’t set down in John Murray.” 

“Tf a light heart could help to a light conscience, I must say, 
Mr. Cutbill, you would appear to possess that enviable lot.” 

‘‘ There’s such a thing as a very small conscience,” said Cutbill, closing 
one eye, and looking intensely roguish. ‘A conscience so unobtrusive 
that one can treat it like a poor relation, and put it anywhere.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cutbill, you shock me,” said Ellen, trying to look re- 
proachful and grave. 

‘‘I’m sorry for it, Miss Bramleigh,” said he, with mock sorrow in his 
manner. 

‘‘ Had not our friend L’Estrange an interest in this unfortunate specu- 
lation ?”” asked Bramleigh. 

‘¢ A trifle ; a mere trifle. Two thousand I think it was. Two, or two- 
five-hundred. I forget exactly which.” 

‘* And is this entirely lost ?”’ 

‘Well, pretty much the same ; they talk of sevenpence dividend, but 
I suspect they’re over-sanguine. I’d say five was nearer the mark.” 

‘‘ Do they know the extent of their misfortune ?”” asked Ellen, eagerly. 

“Tf they read The Times they’re sure to see it. The money article is 
awfully candid, and never attempts any delicate concealment, like the 
reports in a police-court. The fact is, Miss Bramleigh, the financial 
people always end like Cremorne, with a ‘ grand transparency ’ that displays 


the whole company!” 
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‘“‘T’m so sorry for the L’Estranges,”’ said Ellen, feelingly. 

‘«* And why not sorry for Tom Cutbill, miss? Why have no compas- 
sion for that gifted creature, and generous mortal, whose worst fault was 
that he believed in a lord ?” 

«‘ Mr. Cutbill is so sure to sympathize with himself and his own griefs 
that he has no need of me; and then he looks so like one that would have 
recuperative powers.” 

‘«‘ There you've hit it,” cried he, enthusiastically. ‘ That’s it! that’s 
what makes Tom Cutbill the man he is—flectes non frangis. I hope 
I have it right; but I mean you may smooth him down but you can’t 
smash him ; and it’s to tell the noble viscount as much I’m now on my 
way to Rome. I'll say to the distinguished peer, ‘I’m only a pawn on the 
chess-board ; but look to it, my lord, or I'll give check to the king!’ Won't 
he understand me? ay, in a second too!” 

‘“‘T trust something can be done for poor |’Estrange,” said Augustus. 
‘¢Tt was his sister’s fortune ; and the whole of it, too.” 

*¢ Leave that to me, then. I'll make better terms for him than he’ll 
get by the assignee under the court. Bless your heart, Bramleigh, if it 
wasn’t for a little ‘extramural equity,’ as one might call it, it would go very 
hard with the widow and the orphan in this world; but we, coarse- 
minded fellows, as I’ve no doubt you’d call us, we do kinder things in our 
own way than Commissioners under the Act.” 

‘Can you recover the money for them?” asked Augustus, earnestly ; 
“can you do that ?”’ 

*‘ Not legally—not a chance of it; but I think I'll make a noble lord 
of our acquaintance disgorge something handsome. I don’t mean to press 
any claim of my own. If he behaves politely, and asks me to dine, and 
treats me like a gentleman, I'll not be over hard with him. I like the 
—not the conveniences—that’s not the word, but the-——”’ 

** «Convenances,’ perhaps,” interposed Ellen. 

‘‘That’s it,—the convenances. I like the attentions that seem to say, 
‘T. C. isn’t to be kept in a tunnel or a cutting; but is good company at 
table, with long-necked bottles beside him. T. C. can be talked to about 
the world: about pale sherry, and pretty women, and the delights of 
Homburg, and the odds on the Derby ; he’s as much at home at Belgravia 
as on an embankment.” 

‘* T suspect there will be few to dispute that,” said Augustus, solemnly. 

‘* Not when they knows it, Bramleigh ; ‘ not when they knows it,’ as the 
cabbies say. The thing is to make them know it, to make them feel it. 
There’s a rough-and-ready way of putting all men like myself, who take 
liberties with the letter H, down as snobs; but you see, there’s snobs and 
snobs. There’s snobs that are only snobs ; there’s snobs that have nothing 
distinctive about them but their snobbery, and there’s snobs so well up in 
life, so shrewd, such downright keen men of the world, that their snobbery 
is only an accident, like a splash from a passing ’bus, and, in fact, their 
snobbery puts a sort of accent on their acuteness, just like a trade-mark, 
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and tells you it was town-made ;—no bad thing, Bramleigh, when that town 
calls itself-London ! ” 

If Augustus vouchsafed little approval of this speech, Ellen smiled 
an apparent concurrence, while in reality it was the man’s pretension and 
assurance that amused her. 

‘‘ You ain’t as jolly as you used to be; how is that?” said Cutbill, 
shaking Bramleigh jocosely by the arm. ‘I suspect you are disposed, like 
Jeremiah, to a melancholy line of life ?” 

‘‘T was not aware, sir, that my spirits could be matter of remark,” said 
Augustus, haughtily. 

‘And why not? You're no highness, royal or serene, that one is 
obliged to accept any humour you may be in, as the right thing.. You are 
one of us, I take it.” 

‘“‘ A very proud distinction,” said he, gravely. 

‘“‘ Well, if it’s nothing to crow, it’s nothing to cry for! If the world 
had nothing but top-sawyers, Bramleigh, there would be precious little 
work done. Is that clock of yours, yonder, right—is it so late as that ?”’ 

“TI believe so,” said Augustus, looking at his watch. ‘I want 
exactly ten minutes to four.” 

‘“‘ And the train starts at four precisely. That’s so like me. I’ve 
lost my train, all for the sake of paying a visit to people who wished me 
at the North Pole for my politeness.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Cutbill,” said Ellen, deprecatingly. 

“T hope, Mr. Cutbill, we are fully sensible of the courtesy that 
suggested your call.” 

‘And I’m fully sensible that you and Miss Ellen have been on thorns 
for the last half-hour, each muttering to himself, ‘ What will he say next ?’ 
or, worse than that, ‘ When will he go?’” 

‘“‘T protest, sir, you are alike unjust to yourself and to us. We 
are so thoroughly satisfied that you never intended to hurt us, that 
if incidentally touched, we take it as a mere accident.” 

‘“‘ That is quite the case, Mr. Cutbill,” broke in Nelly; ‘* and we know 
besides, that, if you had anything harsh or severe to say to us, it is not 
likely you'd take such a time as this to say it.” 

“You do me proud, ma’am,” said Cutbill, who was not perfectly sure 
whether he was complimented or reprimanded. 

“Do, please, Augustus ; I beg of you do, 
brother’s ear. 

‘‘ You've already missed your train for us, Mr. Cutbill,” said Augustus ; 
** will you add another sacrifice and come and eat a very humble dinner 
with us at six o’clock ?” 

‘Will I? I rayther think I will,” cried he, joyfully. ‘ Now that the 
crisis is over, I may as well tell you I’ve been angling for that invitation 
for the last haif-hour, saying every minute to myself, ‘ Now it’s coming,’ 
or, ‘No, it ain’t.’ Twice you were on the brink of it, Bramleigh, and you 
drifted away again, and at last I began to think I’d be driven to my lonely 
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whispered Nelly in her 
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cutlet at the ‘Leopold's Arms.’ You said six; so I'll just finish a couple 
of letters for the post, and be here sharp. Good-by. Many thanks for 
the invite, though it was pretty long a-coming.”” And with this he waved 
an adieu and departed. 





‘CHAPTER XXXVI, 
AN EVENING WITH CUTBILL. 


WueEn Nelly retired after dinner on that day, leaving Mr. Cutbill to the 
enjoyment of his wine—an indulgence she well knew he would not 
willingly forego—that worthy individual drew one chair to his side to 
support his arm, and resting his legs on another, exclaimed, “ Now, this 
is what I call cosy. There’s a pleasant light, a nice bit of view out of that 
window, and as good a bottle of St. Julien as a man may desire.” 

“TI wish I could offer you something better,” began Augustus, but 
Cutbill stopped him at once, saying,— 

‘‘ Taking the time of the year into account, there’s nothing better ! 
It’s not the season for a Burgundy or even a full-bodied claret. Shall 
I tell you, Bramleigh, that you gave me a better dinner to-day than I got 
at your great house, the Bishop’s Folly.” 

‘We were very vain of our cook, notwithstanding, in those days,” 
said Augustus, smiling. 

“‘So you might. I suppose he was as good as money could buy—and 
you had plenty of money. But your dinners were grand, cumbrous, 
never-ending feeds, that with all the care a man might bestow on the 
bill-o’-fare, he was sure to eat too much of venison curry after he had 
taken mutton twice, and pheasant following after fat chickens. I always 
thought your big dinners were upside down ; if one could have had the 
tail-end first they’d have been excellent. Somehow, I fancy it was only 
your brother Temple took an interest in these things at your house. 
Where is he now?” 

“‘ He’s at Rome with my brother-in-law.” 

 “ That’s exactly the company he ought to keep. A lord purifies the 
air for him, and I don’t think his constitution could stand without one.” 

‘‘ My brother has seen a good deal of the world ; and, I think, under- 
stands it tolerably well,” said Bramleigh, meaning so much of rebuke to 
the other’s impertinence as he could force himself to bestow on a guest. 

‘“‘He knows as much about life as a dog knows about decimals. He 
knows the cad’s life of fetch and carry; how to bow himself into a room 
and out again ; when to smile, and when to snigger ; how to look profound 
admiration when a great man talks, and a mild despair when he is silent ; 
but that ain’t life, Bramleigh, any more than these strawberries are 
grapes from Fontainebleau ! ” 

“You occasionally forget, Mr. Cutbill, that a man’s brother is not 
exactly the public.” 
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‘Perhaps I do. I only had one brother, and a greater blackguard 
never existed ; and The Times took care to remind me of the fact every year 
till he was transported ; but no one ever saw me lose temper about it.” 

‘“‘T can admire if I cannot envy your philosophy.” 

‘It's not philosophy at all; it’s just common sense, learned in the 
only school for that commodity in Europe—the City of London. We 
don’t make Latin verses as well as you at Eton or Rugby, but we begin 
life somewhat ’cuter than you, notwithstanding. If we speculate on events 
it is not like theoretical politicians, but like practical people, who know 
that Cabinet Councils decide the funds, and the funds make fortunes. 
You and the men like you advocated a free Greece and a united Italy for 
the sake of fine traditions. We don’t care a rush about Homer or Dante, 
but we wanted to sell pig-iron and printed calicos. Do you see the 
difference now ?” 

‘‘If I do, it’s with no shame for the part you assign us.” 

‘¢ That’s as it may be. There may be up there amongst the stars a 
planet where your ideas would be the right thing. Maybe Doctor 
Cumming knows tf such a place. Ican only say Tom Cutbill doesn’t, 
nor don’t want to.” 

For a while neither spoke a word; the conversation had taken a half 
irritable tone, and it was not easy to say how it was to be turned into a 
pleasanter channel. 

‘¢ Any news of Jack ?”’ asked Cutbill suddenly. 

‘¢ Nothing since he sailed.” 

Another and a longer pause ensued, and it was evident neither knew 
how to break the silence. 

‘¢ These ain’t bad cigars,’’ said Cutbill, knocking the ash off his cheroot 
with his finger. ‘‘ You get them here?” 

‘Yes ; they are very cheap.” 

‘“‘ Thirty, or thirty-five centimes ?” 

“lee1™ 

‘‘ Well, it ain’t dear! Ten centimes is a penny,—a trifle less than a 
penny. And now, Bramleigh, will you think it a great liberty of me, if I 
ask you a question,—a sort of personal question ?” 

‘That will pretty much depend upon the question, Mr. Cutbill. 
There are matters, I must confess, I would rather not be questioned on.” 

«‘ Well, I suppose I must just take my chance of that! If you are 
disposed to bristle up, and play porcupine because I want to approach 
you, it can’t be helped,—better men than Tom Cutbill have paid for 
looking into a wasp’s nest. It’s no idle curiosity prompts my inquiry, 
though I won’t deny there is a spice of curiosity urging me on at this 
moment. Am I free to go on, eh?” 

‘“‘T must leave you to your own discretion, sir.” 

“The devil a worse guide ever you'd leave me to. It is about as 
humble a member of the Cutbill family as I’m acquainted with. So that 
without any reference to my discretion at all, here’s what I want. I want 
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to know how it is that you've left a princely house, with plenty of servants 
and all the luxuries of life, to come and live in a shabby corner of an 
obscure town and smoke penny cigars? There’s the riddle I want you 
to solve for me.” 

For some seconds Bramleigh’s confusion and displeasure seemed to 
master him completely, making all reply impossible; but at last he 
regained a degree of calm, and with a voice slightly agitated, said: “I 
am sorry to baulk your very natural curiosity, Mr. Cutbill, but the matter 
on which you seek to be informed is one strictly personal and private.” 

‘‘ That’s exactly why I’m pushing for the explanation,” resumed the 
other, with the coolest imaginable manner. “If it was a public event I’d 
have no need to ask to be enlightened.” 

Bramleigh winced under this rejoinder, and a slight contortion of the 
face showed what his self-control was costing him. 

Cutbill, however, went on: ‘* When they told me, at the Gresham, 
that there was a man setting up a claim to your property, and that you 
declared you'd not live in the house, nor draw a shilling from the estate, 
till you were well assured it was your own beyond dispute, my answer 
was, ‘No son of old Montagu Bramleigh ever said that. Whatever 
you may say of that family, they're no fools.’ ” 

“¢ And is it with fools you would class the man who reasoned in this 
fashion ?”” said Augustus, who tried to smile and seem indifferent as 
he spoke. 

“« First of all, it’s not reasoning at all; the man who began to doubt 
whether he had a valid right to what he possessed might doubt whether he 
had a right to his own name,—whether his wife was his own, and what 
not. Don’t you see where all this would lead to? If I have to report 
whether a new line is safe and fit to be opened for public traffic, I don’t 
sink shafts down to see if some hundred fathoms below there might be an 
extinct volcano, or a stratum of unsound pudding-stone. I only want to 
know that the rails will carry so many tons of merchandise. Do you see 
my point ?—do you take me, Bramleigh ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Cutbill,” said Augustus slowly, “on matters such as these you 
have just alluded to, there is no man’s opinion I should prefer to yours, 
but there are other questions on which I would rather rely upon my own 
judgment. May I beg, therefore, that we should turn to some other topic.” 

“‘ It’s true then,—the report was well founded ?”’ cried Cutbill, staring 
in wide astonishment at the other's face. 

‘And if it were, sir,” replied Bramleigh haughtily, ‘“‘ what then ?” 

‘What then? Simply that you’d be the—no matter what. Your 
father was very angry with me one night, because I said something of the 
same kind to him.” And as he spoke he pushed his glass impatiently from 
him, and looked ineffably annoyed and disgusted. 

“‘ Will you not take more wine, Mr. Cutbill ?” said Augustus, blandly, 
and without the faintest sign of irritation. 

‘No, not a drop. I’m sorry I’ve taken so much. I began by filling 
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my glass whenever I saw the decanter near me,—thinking, like a con- 
founded fool as I was, we were in for a quiet confidential talk, and knowing 
that I was just the sort of fellow a man of your own stamp needs and 
requires ; a fellow who does nothing from the claims of a class—do you 
understand ?—nothing because he mixes with a certain set and dines at a 
certain club; but acts independent of all extraneous pressure,—a bit of 
masonry, Bramleigh, that wants no buttress. Can you follow me, eh?” 

‘‘T believe I can appreciate the strength of such a character as you 
describe.” 

“No, you can’t, not a bit of it. Some flighty fool that would tell you 
what a fine creature you were, how great-hearted—that’s the cant, great- 
hearted !—would have far more of your esteem and admiration than Tom 
Cutbill, with his keen knowledge of life and his thorough insight into men 
and manners.” 

‘You are unjust to each of us,” said Bramleigh, quietly. 

‘‘ Well, let us have done with it. I'll go and ask Miss Ellen for a cup of 
tea, and then I'll take my leave. I’msure I wish I'd never have come here. 
It’s enough to provoke a better temper than mine. And now let me just ask 
you, out of mere curiosity,—for of course I mustn’t presume to feel more,— 
but just out of curiosity let me ask you, do you know an art or an industry, 
a trade or a calling, that would bring you in fifty pounds a year? Do you 
see your way to earning the rent of a lodging even as modest as this ?” 

‘‘ That is exactly one of the points on which your advice would be 
very valuable to me, Mr. Cutbill.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind. I could no more tell a man of your stamp 
how to gain his livelihood than I could make a tunnel with a corkscrew. 
I know your theory well enough. I’ve heard it announced a thousand 
times and more. Every fellow with a silk lining to his coat and a taste 
for fancy jewellery imagines he has only to go to Australia to make a 
fortune ; that when he has done with Bond Street he can take to the 
bush. Isn’t that it, Bramleigh—eh ? You fancy you're up to roughing 
it and hard work because you have walked four hours through the stubble 
after the partridges, or sat a ‘sharp thing’ across country in a red coat! 
Heaven help you! It isn’t with five courses and finger-glasses a man 
finishes his day at Warra-Warra.” 

‘“‘T assure you, Mr. Cutbill, as regards my own case, I neither take a 
hich estimate of my own capacity nor a low one of the difficulty of earning 
a living.” 

“Humility never paid a butcher’s bill, any more than conceit!” 
retorted the inexorable Cutbill, who seemed bent on opposing everything. 
“Have you thought of nothing you could do? for, if you're utterly in- 
capable, there’s nothing for you but the public service.” 

‘Perhaps that is the career would best suit me,” said Bramleigh, 
smiling ; and I have already written to bespeak the kind influence of an 
old friend of my father’s on my behalf.” 

‘* Who is he?” 
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‘“‘ Sir Francis Deighton.” 

“‘ The greatest humbug in the Government! He trades on being the 
most popular man of his day, because he never refused anything to any- 
body—so far as a promise went ; but it’s well known that he never gave 
anything out of his own connections. Don’t depend on Sir Francis, 
Bramleigh, whatever you do.” 

‘‘ That is sorry comfort you give me.” 

*¢ Don’t you know any women ?” 

“« Women—women ? I know several.” 

“IT mean women of fashion. Those meddlesome women that are 
always dabbling in politics and the Stock Exchange,—very deep where you 
think they know nothing, and perfectly ignorant about what they pretend 
to know best. They’ve two-thirds of the patronage of every Government 
in England. You may laugh ; but it’s true.” 

“‘ Come, Mr. Cutbill, if you'll not take more wine we'll join my sister,” 
said Bramleigh, with a faint smile. 

‘* Get them to make you a Commissioner—it doesn’t matter of what— 
Woods and Forests—Bankruptey—Lunacy—anything ; it’s always two 
thousand a year, and little to do for it. And if you can’t be a Commis- 
sioner be an Inspector, and then you have your travelling-expenses ;”’ and 
Cutbill winked knowingly as he spoke and sauntered away to the draw- 
ing-room. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE APPOINTMENT. 


‘‘ Waar will Mr. Cutbill say now?” cried Ellen, as she stood leaning on her 
brother’s shoulder while he read a letter marked ‘‘On her Majesty’s Service,” 
and sealed with a prodigious extravagance of wax. It ran thus :— 


“ Sir, Downing Street, Sept. 10th. 

‘‘T wave received instructions from Sir Francis Deighton, her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, to acknowledge 
your letter of the 9th instant ; and while expressing his regret that he has 
not at this moment any post in his department which he could offer for 
your acceptance, to state that her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
will consent to appoint you consul at Cattaro, full details of which post, 
duties, salary, &c. will be communicated to you in the official despatch 
from the Foreign Office. 

“ Sir Francis Deighton is most happy to have been the means through 
which the son of an old friend has been introduced into the service of the 
Crown. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘‘ Youf obedient Servant, 
‘‘Grey Ecrerton D’Eyncovrt, 
‘* Private Secretary.” 
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‘“‘ What will he say now, Gusty ?” said she, triumphantly. 

‘‘ He will probably say, ‘ What’s it worth?’ Nelly. ‘How much is 
the income ?’” 

‘“‘T suppose he will. I take it he will measure a friend’s good feeling 
towards us by the scale of an official salary, as if two or three hundred 
a year more or less could affect the gratitude we must feel towards a 
real patron.” 

A slight twinge of pain seemed to move Bramleigh’s mouth ; but he 
grew calm in a moment, and merely said, ‘“‘ We must wait till we 
hear more.” 

‘‘ But your mind is at ease, Gusty ? Tell me that your anxieties are 
all allayed ?” cried she eagerly. 

“Yes; in so far that I have got something—that I have not met a 
cold refusal.” 

‘‘ Oh, don’t take it that way,” broke she in, looking at him with a 
half-reproachful expression. ‘‘ Do not, I beseech you, let Mr. Cutbill’s 
spirit influence you. Be hopeful and trustful, as you always were.” 

‘<T'll try,” said he, passing his arm round her and smiling affection- 
ately at her. 

‘*T hope he has gone, Gusty. I do hope we shall not see him again. 
He is so terribly hard in his judgments, so merciless in the way he 
sentences people who merely think differently from himself. After hearing 
him talk for an hour or so, I always go away with the thought that 
if the world be only half as bad as he says it is, it’s little worth 
living in.” 

‘‘ Well, he will go to-morrow, or Thursday at farthest; and I won't 
pretend I shall regret him. He is occasionally too candid.” 

‘¢ His candour is simply rudeness ; frankness is very well for a friend, 
but he was never in the position to use this freedom. Only think of what 
he said to me yesterday: he said that as it was not unlikely I should 
have to turn governess or companion, the first thing I should do would 
be to change my name. ‘ They,’ he remarked—but I don’t well know 
whom he exactly meant—‘ they don’t like broken-down gentlefolk. They 
suspect them of this, that, and the other ;’ and he suggested I should call 
myself Miss Cutbill. Did you ever hear impertinence equal to that?” 

‘“‘But it may have been kindly-intentioned, Nelly. I have no doubt 
he meant to do a good-natured thing.” 

‘*‘Save me from good nature that is not allied with good manners, 
then,” said she, growing crimson as she spoke. ° 

‘“‘T have not escaped scot-free, I assure you,” said he, smiling ; “but 
it seems to me a man really never knows what the world thinks of him till 
he has gone through the ordeal of broken fortune. By the way, where is 
Cattaro ? the name sounds Italian.” 

“‘T assumed it to be in Italy somewhere, but I can’t tell you why.” 

Bramleigh took down his atlas, and pored patiently over Italy and her 
outlying islands for a long time, but in vain. Nelly, too, aided him in his 
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search, but to no purpose. While they were still bending over the map, 
Cutbill entered with a large despatch-shaped letter in his hand. 
“‘ The Queen’s messenger has just handed me that for you, Bramleigh. 
I hope it’s good news.” 
Bramleigh opened and read :— 


“ Str, “ Foreign Office, 

‘‘T nave had much pleasure in submitting your name to her Majesty 
for the appointment of consul at Cattaro, where your salary will be two 
hundred pounds a year, and twenty pounds for office expenses. You will 
repair to your post without unnecessary delay, and report your arrival to 
this department. : 

“Tam, &e. &e. 
‘‘ BIDDLESWORTH.” 


“Two hundred a year! Fifty less than we gave our cook!” said 
Bramleigh, with a faint smile. 

“Tt is an insult, an outrage,” said Nelly, whose face and neck glowed 
till they appeared crimson. ‘I hope, Gusty, you'll have the firmness to 
reject such an offer.” 

“‘ What does Mr. Cutbill say?’ asked he, turning towards him. 

“« Mr, Cutbill says that if you’re bent on playing Don Quixote, and 
won't go back and enjoy what’s your own, like a sensible man, this 
pittance—it ain’t more—is better than trying to eke out life by your little 
talents.” 

Nelly turned her large eyes, open to the widest, upon him, as he 
spoke, with an expression so palpably that of rebuke for his freedom, that 
he replied to her stare by saying, 

“Of course I am very free and easy. More than that, I’m downright 
rude. That’s what you mean—a vulgar dog! but don’t you see that’s 
what diminished fortune must bring you to? You'll have to live with 
vulgar dogs. It’s not only coarse cookery, but coarse company a man 
comes to. Ay, and there are people will tell you that both are useful—as 
alter-atives, as the doctors call them.” 

It was a happy accident that made him lengthen out the third syllable 
of the word, which amused Nelly so much that she laughed outright. 

‘*Can you tell us where is Cattaro, Mr. Cutbill ?” asked Bramleigh, 
eager that the other should not notice his sister’s laughter. 

‘“‘T haven’t the faintest notion; but Bollard, the messenger, is eating 
his luncheon at the station: I'll run down and ask him.” And without 
waiting for a reply, he seized his hat and hurried away. 

‘‘ One must own he is good-natured,” said Nelly, “ but he does make 
us pay somewhat smartly for it. His wholesome truths are occasionally 
hard to swallow.” 

“ As he told us, Nelly, we must accept these things as part of our 
changed condition. Poverty wouldn’t be such a hard thing to bear if it 
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only meant common food and coarse clothing; but it implies scores of 
things that are far less endurable.” 

While they thus talked, Cutbill had hurried down to the station, and 
just caught the messenger as he was taking his seat in the train. Two 
others—one bound for Russia and one for Greece—were already seated in 
the compartment, smoking their cigars with an air of quiet indolence, 
like men making a trip by a river steamer. 

‘“‘T say, Bollard,” cried Cutbill, ‘‘ where is Cattaro ?” 

‘Don’t know; is he a tenor ?” 

‘It’s a place; a consulate somewhere or other.” 

‘‘ Never heard of it. Have you, Digby?” 

‘¢ Tt sounds like Calabria, or farther south.” 

‘*T know it,” said the third man. ‘It’s a vile hole; it’s on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. I was wrecked there once in an Austrian 
Lloyd's steamer, and caught a tertian fever before I could get away. 
There was a fellow there, a vice-consul they called him: he was dressed in 
sheepskins, and, I believe, lived by wrecking. He stole my watch, and 
would have carried away my portmanteau, but I was waiting for him with 
my revolver and winged him.” 

‘‘ Did nothing come of it ?”” asked another. 

‘‘ They pensioned him, I think. I’m not sure; but I think they gave 
him twenty pounds a year. I know old Kepsley stopped eight pounds out 
of my salary for a wooden leg for the rascal. There’s the whistle; take 
care, sir, you'll come to grief if you hang on.” 

Cutbill attended to the admonition, and bidding the travellers good-by, 
returned slowly to the Bramleighs’ lodgings, pondering over all he had 
heard, and canvassing with himself how much of his unpleasant tidings he 
would venture to relate. 

‘‘ Where’s your map,” said he, entering. ‘I suspect I can make out 
the place now. Show me the Adriatic. Zara—Lissa,—what a number of 
islands.—Here you are, here’s Bocca di Cattaro—next door to the Turks, 
by Jove.” 

“My dear Gusty, don’t think of this, I beseech you,” said Nelly, 
whispering. ‘It is enough to see where it is, to know it must be utter 
barbarism.” 

‘“‘T won't say it looks inviting,” said Cutbill, as he bent over the map, 
‘and the messenger hadn’t much to say in its praise either.” 

‘* Probably not ; but remember what you told me a while ago, Mr. Cut- 
bill, that even this was better than depending on my little talents.” 

‘“‘ He holds little talents in light esteem then ?”’ said Ellen, tartly. 

“ That's exactly what I do,” rejoined Cutbill, quickly. ‘‘ As long as you 
are rich enough to be courted for your wealth, your little talents will find 
plenty of admirers; but as to earning your bread by them, you might as 
well try to go round the Cape in an outrigger. Take it by all means,— 
take it, if it is only to teach you what it is to earn your own dinner.” 

“ And is my sister to face such a life as this?” 7 
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‘Your sister has courage for everything—but leaving you,” said she, 
throwing her arm on his shoulder. 

“‘T must be off. I have only half-an-hour left to pack my portmanteau 
and be at the station. One word with you alone, Bramleigh,” said he in 
a low tone, and Augustus walked at once into the adjoining room. 

‘¢ You want some of these, I’m certain,” said Cutbill, as he drew forth 
a roll of crushed and crumpled bank-notes, and pressed them into 
Bramleigh’s hand. ‘You'll pay them back at your own time; don’t look 
so stiff, man; it’s only a loan.” 

“‘T assure you, if I look stiff, it's not what I feel. I’m overwhelmed 
by your good-nature ; but, believe me, I’m in no want of money.” 

*‘ Nobody ever is; but it’s useful all the same. Take them to oblige 
me; take them just to show you're not such a swell as won't accept even 
the smallest service from a fellow like me—do now, do!” and he looked so 
pleadingly that it was not easy to refuse him. 

‘*T’m very proud to think I have won such friendship ; but I give you 
my word, I have ample means for all that I shall need to do; and if I 
should not, I'll ask you to help me.” 

**Good-by then. Good-by, Miss Ellen,” cried he aloud. ‘‘It’s not my 
fault that I’m not a favourite with you;’’ and thus saying, he snatched his 
hat, and was down the stairs and out of the house before Bramleigh could 
utter a word. 

‘‘ What a kind-hearted fellow it is,” said he, as he joined his sister. 
‘¢T must tell you what he called me aside for.” 

She listened quietly while he recounted what had just occurred, and 
then said, 

‘The Gospel tells us it’s hard for rich men to get to heaven ; but it’s 
searcely less hard for them to see what there is good here below! So long 
as we were well off I could see nothing to like in that man.” 

“That was my own thought a few minutes back; so you see, 
Nelly, we are not snly travelling the same road, but gaining the same 
experiences.” 

“‘ Sedley says in this letter here,” said Augustus the next morning as 
he entered the breakfast-room, ‘that Pracontal’s lawyer is perfectly 
satisfied with the honesty of our intentions, and we shall go to trial in the 
November term on the ejectment case. It will raise the whole question, 
and the law shall decide between us.” 

‘¢ And what becomes of that—that arrangement,”’ said she, hesitatingly, 
“by which M. Pracontal consented to withdraw his claim ? ” 

‘Tt was made against my consent, and I have refused to adhere to it. 
I have told Sedley so, and told him that I shall hold him responsible to the 
amount disbursed.” 

‘‘But, dear Gusty, remember how much to your advantage that 
settlement would have been.” 

“‘I only remember the shame I félt on hearing of it, and my sorrow 
that Sedley should have thought my acceptance of it possible.” 
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“But how has M. Pracontal taken this money and gone on with his 
suit ?—surely both courses are not open to him? ” 

“‘T can tell you nothing about M. Pracontal. I only know that he, 
as well as myself, would seem to be strangely served by our respective 
lawyers, who assume to deal for us, whether we will or not.” 

‘“‘T still cling to the wish that the matter had been left to Mr. 
Sedley.”’ 

«You must not say so, Nelly ; you must never tell me you would wish 
I had been a party to my own dishonour. Either Pracontal or I own this 
estate: no compromise could be possible without a stain to each of us, and 
for my own part I will neither resist a just claim nor give way to an unfair 
demand. Let us talk of this no more.” ; 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
Witn Lorp CuLDUFF. 


In a room of a Roman palace large enough to be a church, but furnished 
with all the luxury of an English drawing-room, stood Lord Culduff, with 
his back to an ample fire, smoking a cigarette; a small table beside him 
supported a very diminutive coffee-service of chased silver, and in a deep- 
cushioned chair at the opposite side of the fireplace lay a toy terrier, 
asleep. 

There were two fireplaces in the spacious chamber, and at a writing- 
table drawn close to the second of these sat Temple Bramleigh writing. 
His pen as it ran rapidly along was the only sound in the perfect stillness, 
till Lord Culduff, throwing the end of his cigarette away, said, “It is not 
easy to imagine so great an idiot as your worthy brother Augustus.” 

‘‘A little selfishness would certainly not dis-improve him,” said 
Temple, deferentially. 

“‘ Say sense, common sense, sir; a very little of that humble ingredient 
that keeps a man from walking into a well.” 

‘“‘T think you judge him hardly.” . 

‘Judge him hardly! Why, sir, what judgment can equal the man’s 
own condemnation of himself? He has some doubts—some very vague 
doubts—about his right to his estate, and straightway he goes and throws 
it into a law-court. He prefers, in fact, that his inheritance should be 
eaten up by lawyers than quietly enjoyed by his own family. Such men 
are usually provided with lodgings at Hanwell; their friends hide their 
razors, and don’t trust them with penknives.” 

“‘Oh, this is too much: he may take an extreme view of what his 
duty is in this matter, but he’s certainly no more mad than I am.” 

*‘T repeat, sir, that the man who takes conscience for his guide in the 
very complicated concerns of life is unfit to manage his affairs. Conscience 
is a constitutional peculiarity, nothing more, To attempt to subject the 
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business of life to conscience would be about as absurd as to regulate the 
funds by the state of the barometer.” 

‘«‘T’ll not defend what he is doing—I’m as sorry for it as any one; I 
only protest against his being thought a fool.” 

‘«‘ What do you say then to this last step of his, if it be indeed true 
that he has accepted this post ?”’ 

‘I’m afraid it is; my sister Ellen says they are on their way to 
Cattaro.” 

“‘I declare that I regard it as an outrage. I can give it no other 
name. It is an outrage. What, sir, am I, who have reached the highest 
rank of my career, or something very close to it ; who have obtained my 
Grand Cross; who stand, as I feel I do, second to none in the public 
service ;—am I to have my brother-in-law, my wife’s brother, gazetted to 
a post I might have flung to my valet!” 

‘“‘ There I admit he was wrong.” 

“‘ That is to say, sir, that you feel the personal injury his indiscreet 
conduct has inflicted. You see your own ruin in his rashness.” 

‘*T can’t suppose it will go that far.” 

‘¢ And why not, pray ? When a Minister or Secretary of State dares 
to offend me—for it is levelled at me—by appointing my brother to such 
an office, he says as plainly as words can speak, ‘ Your sun is set; your 
influence is gone. We place you below the salt to-day, that to-morrow 
we may put you outside the door.’ You cannot be supposed to know 
these things, but J know them. Shall I give you a counsel, sir?” 

** Any advice from you, my lord, is always acceptable.” 

‘Give up the line. Retire ;—be a gamekeeper, a billiard-marker ; 
turn steward of a steamer, or correspond for one of the penny papers, 
but don’t attempt to serve a country that pays its gentlemen like 
toll-keepers.”’ 

Temple seemed to regard this little outburst as such an ordinary event 
that he dipped his pen into the ink-bottle, and was about to resume 
writing, when Lord Culduff said, in a sharp, peevish tone,— 

‘*T trust your brother and sister do not mean to come to Rome ?” 

‘*T believe they do, my lord. I think they have promised to pay the 
L’Estranges a visit at Albano.” 

‘* My lady must write at once and prevent it. This cannot possibly be 
permitted. Where are they now ?” 

“At Como. This last letter was dated from the inn at that place.” 

Lord Culduff rang the bell, and directed the servant to ask if her 
ladyship had gone out. 

The servant returned to say that her ladyship was going to dress, but 
would see his lordship on her way downstairs. 

‘‘ Whose card is this? Where did this come from?” asked Lord 
Culduff, as he petulantly turned it round and round, trying to read the name. 

** Oh, that’s Mr. Cutbill. He called twice yesterday. I can’t imagine 
what has brought him to Rome.” 
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“Perhaps I might hazard a guess,” said Lord Culduff, with a grim 
smile. ‘But I'll not see him. You'll say, Bramleigh, that I am very 
much engaged ; that I have a press of most important business; that the 
Cardinal Secretary is always here. Say anything, in short, that will mean 
No, Cutbill!”’ 

‘* He’s below at this moment.” 

“Then get rid of him! My dear fellow, the A B C of your craft is 
to dismiss the importunate. Go, and send him off!” 

Lord Culduff turned to caress his whiskers as the other left the room; 
and having gracefully disposed a very youthful curl of his wig upon his 
forehead, was smiling a pleasant recognition of himself in the glass, when 
voices in a louder tone than were wont to be heard in such sacred precincts 
startled him. He listened, and suddenly the door was opened rudely, and 
Mr. Cutbill entered, Temple Bramleigh falling back as the other came 
forward, and closing the door behind. 

‘* So, my lord, I was to be told you’d not see me, eh?” said Cutbill, 
his face slightly flushed by a late altercation. 

*T trusted, sir, when my private secretary had told you I was engaged, 
that I might have counted upon not being broken in upon.” 

«‘ There you were wrong, then,” said Cutbill, who divested himself of 
an overcoat, threw it on the back of a chair, and came forward towards 
the fire. ‘Quite wrong. A man doesn’t come a thousand and odd miles 
to be ‘ not-at-homed’ at the end of it.” 

“Which means, sir, that I am positively reduced to the necessity of 
receiving you, whether I will or not ?” 

‘‘ Something near that, but not exactly. You see, my lord, thet when 
to my application to your lawyer in town I received for answer the invariable 
rejoinder, ‘It is only my lord himself can reply to this ; his lordship alone 
knows what this, that, or t’other refers to,’ I knew pretty well the inten- 
tion was to choke me off. It was saying to me, Is it worth a journey to 
Rome to ask this question? and my reply to myself was, Yes, Tom 
Cutbill, go to Rome by all means. And here I am.” 

‘‘ So I perceive, sir,” said the other dryly and gravely. 

‘‘ Now, my lord, there are two ways of transacting business. One may 
do the thing pleasantly, with a disposition to make matters easy and com- 
fortable ; or one may approach everything with a determination to screw 
one’s last farthing out of it ; to squeeze the lemon to the last drop. 
Which of these is it your pleasure we should choose ?”’ 

‘‘T must endeavour to imitate, though I cannot rival your frankness, 
sir; and therefore I would say, let us have that mode in which we shall 
see least of each other.” 

“ All right. Iam completely in your lordship’s hands. You had your 
choice, and I don’t dispute it. There, then, is my account. It’s a trifle. 
under fourteen hundred pounds. Your lordship’s generosity will make it 
the fourteen, I’ve no doubt. All the secret-service part—that trip to town 
and the dinner at Greenwich—I’ve left blank. Fill it up as your con- 
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science suggests. The Irish expenses are also low, as I lived a good deal 
at Bishop's Folly. I also make no charge for keeping you out of Punch. 
It wasn’t easy, all the same, for the fellows had you, wig and all. In 
fact, my lord, it’s a friendly document, though your present disposition 
doesn’t exactly seem to respond to that line of action; but Tom Cutbill is 
a forgiving soul. Your lordship will look over this document, then; and 
in a couple of days—no hurry, you know, for I have lots to see here—in 
a couple of days I'll drop in, and talk the thing over with you; for you 
see there are two or three points,—about the way you behaved to your 
brother-in-law, and such like,—that I’d like to chat a little with you about.” 

As Lord Culduff listened his face grew redder and redder, and his 
fingers played with the back of the chair on which he leaned with a quick, 
convulsive motion ; and as the other went on he drew from time to time 
long, deep inspirations, as if invoking patience to carry him through the 
infliction. At last he said, in a half-faint voice, ‘‘ Have you done, sir— 
is it over?” 

“ Well, pretty nigh. I'd like to have asked you about my lady. I 
know she had a temper of her own before you married her, and I’m 
rather curious to hear how you hit it off together. Does she give in—eh ? 
Has the high and mighty dodge subdued her? I thought it would.” 

‘*Do me the great favour, sir, to ring that bell and to leave me. I 
am not very well,” said Culduff, gasping for breath. 

“TIT see that. I see you've got the blood to your head. When a man 
comes to your time of life, he must mind what he eats, and stick to pint 
bottles too. That’s true as the Bible—pint bottles and plenty of Seltzer 
when you're amongst the seventies.” And with this aphorism he drew 
on his coat, buttoned it leisurely to the collar, and with a familiar nod 
left the room. 

‘¢ Giacomo,” said Lord Culduff, “ that man is not to be admitted again 
on any pretext. Tell the porter it is his place will pay for it, if he passes 
the grille.” 

Giacomo bowed silent acquiescence, and Lord Culduff lay back on a 
sofa and said, “Tell Doctor Pritchard to come here, tell my lady, tell 
Mr. Temple, I feel very ill,” and so saying he closed his eyes and seemed 
overcome. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
At ALBANO. 


« Wao do you think asks himseif to dine with us to-day, Julia?” said 
L’Estrange to his sister on the day of the scene recorded in our last 
chapter. 

“T cannot guess; but I am prepared to say I'll be glad to see 
any one.” 

** It is very dull for you, indeed,” said he, compassionately. 
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‘*No, George, not that. Not half so bad for me as for you; but 
somehow I felt it would be a relief to have a guest, who would oblige us 
to drop our grumblings and exert ourselves to talk of something besides 
our own personal worries. Now, who is it?” 

‘¢ What would you say to Mr. Cutbill?” 

“Do you mean the engineering man we saw at Castello ?” 

‘«‘ The same.” ; 

“Oh, dear! I retract. I recall my last speech, and avow, in all 
humility, I was wrong. All I remember of that man—not much certainly 
—but all I do remember of him was that he was odious.” 

‘‘ He was amusing, in his way.” 

‘“‘ Probably—but I detested ‘ his way.’ ”’ 

‘‘ The Bramleighs said he was good-natured.” 

“With all my heart. Give him all the excellent qualities you like; 
but he will still remain insufferably ill-bred and coarse-minded. Why did 
you ask him, George ?” 

‘“‘T didn’t ; he asked himself. Here’s his note: ‘Dear L’Estrange’ 
—familiar enough—‘ Dear L’Estrange,—I have just arrived here, and 
want to have some talk with you. I mean, therefore, to ask you to let 
me take a bit of dinner with you to-day. I shall be out by five or half- 
past. Don’t make a stranger of me, but give me the cold mutton or 
whatever it is.—Yours, Tom Cursinu.’” 

‘“‘ What a type of the writer !”’ 

‘‘ Well; but what can we get for dinner, Ju?” 

“‘ The cold mutton, I think. I’m sure the gentleman’s <anahy of his 
value as a guest cannot be too low.” 

‘*No, Julia, let us treat him to our best. He means kindly by coming 
out here to see us.” 

“T’d have taken the will for the deed with more of gratitude. Oh, 
George,” cried she with fervour, ‘‘ why will you be always so much obliged 
to the man who condescends to eat your salt? This Mr. Cutbill will be 
your patron for the next twenty-four hours.” 

“‘ Certainly the man who dines with us cannot come for the excellence 
of our fare.” 

“That is a very ingenious bit of self-flattery; but don’t trust it, 
George. Men eat bad dinners continually ; and there is a sort of con- 
descension in eating them at a friend’s house, which is often mistaken for 
good-nature ; and the fun of it is that the men who do these things are 
very vain of the act.” 

L’Estrange gave a little shrug of his shoulders. It was his usual | 
reply to those subtleties which his sister was so fond of, and that 
he was never very sure whether they were meant to puzzle or to 
persuade him. 

‘So then he is to be an honoured guest, George, eh ?” 

He smiled a gentle assent, and she went on: ‘ And we are to treat 
him to that wonderful Rhine wine Sir Marcus sent you to cure your 
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ague.” And the very thought of drinking anything so costly, actually 
brought on a shivering attack. 

‘‘ Have we any of it left?” 

‘‘Two bottles, if those uncouth little flattened flasks can be called 
bottles. And since you are resolved he is to be entertained like a ‘ Prince 
Russe,’ I'll actually treat him to a dish of maccaroni of my own invention. 
You remember, George, Mrs. Monkton was going to withdraw her sub- 
scription from the Church when she ate of it, and remained a firm 
Protestant.” 

‘‘ Julia, Julia!” said he in a half-reproving tone. 

‘Tam simply citing an historical fact, but you'll provoke me to say 
much worse if you stand there with that censorial face. As if I didn’t 
know how wrong it was to speak lightly of a lady who subscribes two 
hundred francs a year.” 

‘“‘ There are very few who do so,” said he with a sigh. 

‘‘ My poor brother,” said she caressingly, “it is a very hard case to 
be so poor, and we with such refined tastes and such really nice instincts ; 
we who would like a pretty house, and a pretty garden, and a pretty little 
equipage, and who would give pretty little dinners, with the very neatest 
table equipage, and be, all the time, so cultivated and so simple, so elevated 
in tone and so humble in spirit. There, go away, and look after some 
fruit—do something, and don’t stand there provoking me to talk non- 
sense. That solemn look made me ten times more silly than I ever 
intended to be.” 

“I’m sure,” said L’Estrange, thoughtfully, ‘‘he has something to tell 
me of the coal-mine.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, if I thought that, George ? If I thought he brought us tidings 
of a great ‘ dividend ’—isn’t that the name for the thing the people always 
share amongst themselves, out of somebody else’s money? So I have 
shocked‘ you, at last, into running away; and now for the cares of 
household.” 

Now though she liked to quiz her brother about his love of hospitality 
and the almost reckless way in which he would spend money to entertain 
a guest, it was one of her especial delights to play hostess, and receive 
guests with whatever display their narrow fortune permitted. Nor did she 
spare any pains she could bestow in preparing to welcome Mr. Cutbill, 
and her day was busily passed between the kitchen, the garden, and the 
drawing-room, ordering, aiding, and devising with a zeal and activity that 
one might have supposed could only have been evoked in the service of 
a much honoured guest. 

** Look at my table, George,” said she, “‘ before you go to dress for 
dinner, and say if you ever saw anything more tasteful. There’s a 
bouquet for you; and see how gracefully I have twined the grape-leaves 
round these flasks. You'll fancy yourself Horace entertaining Mecenas. 
Mr. Cutbill is certainly not very like him,—but no matter. Nor is our 
little Monte Oliveto, exactly Falernian.”’ 
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‘Tt is quite beautiful, Ju, all of it,” said he, drawing her towards him 
and kissing her ; but there was a touch of sadness in his voice, as in his 
look, to which she replied with a merry laugh, and said,— 

‘Say it out boldly, George, do; say frankly what a sin and a shame 
it is, that such a dear good girl should have to strain her wits in this 
hand-to-hand fight with Poverty, and not be embellishing some splendid 
station with her charming talents, and such like.” 

‘‘T was thinking something not very far from it,” said he smiling. 

‘* Of course you were; but you never thought, perhaps, how soon ennui 
and lassitude might have taken the place of all my present energy. I want 
to please you now, George, since without me you would be desolate ; but 
if we were rich, you'd not depend on me, and I'd have been very dispirited 
and very sad. There now, that’s quite enough of sentimentalizing for 
once. I’m off to dress. Do you know,” said she, as she mounted the 
stairs, ‘‘ I have serious thoughts of captivating Mr. Cutbill?” 

‘“‘ Oh, Julia, I entreat—” but she was gone ere he could finish, and her 
merry laughter was heard till her door closed. 

Poor girl, her light-heartedness died out as she felt herself alone, and 
tarning towards a little photograph of a man ina naval uniform, that 
hung over the chimney, her eyes grew dim with tears as she gazed 
on it. 

‘‘ Ay,” said she, bitterly, ‘‘ and this same humour it was that lost me 
the truest heart that ever beat! What would I not give now to know that 
he still remembered me—remembered me with kindness! ” 

She sat down, with her face buried in her hands, nor stirred till the 
sound of voices beneath apprised her that their guest had arrived. 

While she was yet standing before her glass, and trying to efface the 
traces of sorrow on her features, George tapped softly at her door. ‘‘ May 
Icome in?” cried he. ‘Oh, Julia,” said he, as he drew nigh, “ it is 
worse than I had even suspected. Cutbill tells me that——” 

He could not go on, but, bending his head on her shoulder, sobbed 
hysterically. 

“‘ George, George, do not give way thus,” said she, calmly. ‘‘ What 
is it has happened ? What has he told you?” 

‘‘ The mine—the Lisconnor scheme—is bankrupt.”’ 

‘Ts that all?” 

‘* All! Why it is ruin—utter ruin! Every shilling that you had in 
the world is gone, and I have done it all.”’ And once more his feelings 
overcame him, and he sobbed convulsively. 

‘‘ But, my dear, dear brother,” said she fondly, “if it’s lost it’s lost, 
and there’s no help for it ; and let us never fret over what binds us only 
the closer together. You can’t get rid of me now, for I declare, George, 
no earthly consideration will make me accept Mr. Cutbill.” 

“‘ Oh, how can you jest this way, Julia, at such a moment.” 

‘“‘ T assure you I am most serious. I know that man intends to propose 
to me, and you are just in the humour to mix up our present misfortunes 
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and his pretensions, and actually espouse his cause; but it’s no use, 
George, no use whatever. I'll not consent. Go downstairs now. Stay, 
let me wipe those red eyes. Don’t let that man see any trace of this 
sorrow about you; bear up quietly and well. You shall see that I do not 
give counsel without being able to show example. Go down now, and 
T'll follow you.” 

As he left the room she sat down, and accidentally so as to see her 
face in the glass. The forced smile which she had put on was only slowly 
vanishing from her features, and she was shocked at the pallor that now 
succeeded, 

“I am looking very ill,” muttered she. ‘There’s no denying it. 
That man will certainly see how this news has struck me down, and I 
would not that he should witness my want of courage. I wish I had—no, 
I don’t. I'd not put on rouge if I had it; but I wish we were alone to-day, 
and could talk over our fortune together. Perhaps it’s as well as it is.” 
And now she arose and descended the stairs hastily, as though not to give 
herself time for further thought. 

Cutbill was in the act of cautioning L’Estrange against speaking of the 
Lisconnor misfortune to his sister when she entered the room. ‘‘ Do you 
forget me, Miss L’Estrange,” said he, coming forward, “ or am I to remind 
you that we met in Ireland ?” 

. * Forget you, Mr. Cutbill,” replied she, laughingly ; ‘‘ how can I forget 
the charming tenor who sang second to me, or the gallant cavalier who 
rode out with me ?” 

“Ay, but I got a roll in a duck-pond that day,” said he, grimly. 
“You persuaded me to let the beast drink, and he lay down in the water 
and nearly squashed me.” 

“Oh, you almost killed me with laughter. I had to hold on by the 
crutch of my saddle to save myself from falling into the pond.” 

** And I hear you made a sketch of me.” 

‘“* Have you not seen it? I declare I thought I had shown it to you; 
but I will after dinner, if I can find it.” 

The dinner was announced at this moment, and they proceeded to the 
dining-room. 

“Taste is everything,” said Cutbill, as he unfolded his napkin, and 
surveyed the table, decked out with fruit and flowers with a degree of 
artistic elegance that appealed even to him. ‘Taste is everything. I 
declare to you that Howell and James would pay fifty pounds down just 
for that urn as it stands there. How you twined those lilies around it 
in that way is quite beyond me.’ 

As the dinner went on he was in ecstasy = everything. 

‘Don’t part with your cook, even after they make a bishop of you,” 
said he. ‘I don’t know the French name of that dish, but I believe it’s 
a stewed hare. Might I send my plate twice?” 

“Mr. Cutbill saw the Bramleighs at Como, Julia,” said L’Estrange, to 
take him, if possible, off the subject of the entertainment. 
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‘TJ did, indeed. I met them at that very hotel that was once Queen 
Caroline’s house. There they were diverting themselves,—boating and 
going about just as if the world had gone all right with them; and 
Bramleigh told me cue morning, that he had cashed the last cheque for 
fifty pounds.” 

‘« And is he really determined to touch nothing of his property till the 
law assures him that his right is undeniable ?” 

*‘ Worse than that, far worse; he has quarrelled with old Sedley, his 
father’s law-agent for forty years, and threatened him with an action for 
having entered into a compromise without instructions or permission ; and 
he is wrong, clearly wrong, for I saw the correspondence, and if it goes 
before a jury, they'll say at once that there was consent.” 

‘“ Had he then forgotten it ?”’ asked Julia. 

‘No, he neither forgets nor remembers ; but he has a sort of flighty 
way of getting himself into a white heat of enthusiasm; and though he 
cools down occasionally into a little common sense, it doesn’t last; he 
rushes back into his heroics, and raves about saving him from himself, 
rescuing him from the ignoble temptation of self-interest, and such 
like balderdash.”’ 

‘“‘ There must be a great deal of true nobility in such a nature,” said 
Julia. 

‘‘T'll tell you what there is; and it runs through them all except the 
eldest daughter, and that puppy the diplomatist,—there’s madness! ” 

‘* Madness ?” 

‘¢ Well, I call it madness. Suppose now I was to decline taking 
another glass of that wine—Steinheimer I think it’s called—till I saw your 
brother’s receipt for the payment of it, wouldn’t you say I was either mad 
or something very near it ?”’ 

‘*T don’t see the parity between the two cases,” said Julia. 

‘‘ Ah, you're too sharp for me, Miss Julia, too sharp ; but I’m right all 
the same. Isn’t Jack Bramleigh mad? Isit anything but madness for a 
man to throw up his commission and go and serve as a sailor,—before the 
mast or behind it, I don’t care which ; but isn’t that madness ?”’ 

Julia felt a sense of sickness almost to fainting, but she never spoke 
nor stirred, while George, quickly noticing her state, turned towards 
Cutbill and said,— 

‘‘ What news have you of him ? he was a great favourite of mine.” 

“Of yours and of everybody’s,” said Cutbill. And now the colour 
rushed back to Julia’s cheek, and had Cutbill but looked towards her, 
it is very probable he would greatly have misconstrued the smile she gave 
him. ‘I wish I had news of him; but for these last few months I have 
none. When he got out to China he found that great house, Alcock and 
Baines, smashed—all the tea-merchants were smashed—and they tell me 
that he shipped with a Yankee for Constantinople.” 

‘¢ You heard from him, then?” 

‘No; he never writes to any one. He may send you a newspaper, or . 
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a piece of one, to show where he is; but he says he never was able to say 
what was in his head, and he always found he was writing things out of 
the ‘ Complete Correspondent.’ ” 

‘“¢ Poor Jack!” 

‘‘ Shall I go and look after your coffee, George ? You say you like me 
to make it myself,” said Julia; and she arose and left the room almost 
before he could reply. 

‘You'll never marry while she’s your housekeeper, I see that,” said 
Cutbill, as the door closed after her. 

“She is my greatest comfort in life,’’ said the other warmly. 

“‘T see it all; and the whole time of dinner I was thinking what a pity 
it was No matter, I'll not say what I was going to say. I’m glad 
you haven’t told her of the smash till I see what I can do with the old 
viscount.” 

** But I have told her; she knows it all.” 

** And do you tell me she had that heavy load on her heart all the 
time she was talking and laughing there ?” 

L’Estrange nodded. 

‘It’s only women bear up that way. Take my word for it, if it had 
been one of us, he’d not have come down to dinner, he’d not have had 
pluck to show himself. There’s where they beat us, sir,—that’s real 
courage.” 

** You are not taking your wine,” said L’Estrange, seeing him pass 
the bottle. 

“No; I want my head clear this evening, I want to be cool and 
collected. I'll not drink any more. Tell me about yourself a little ; 
how do you get on here ? do you like the place ? do you like the people ?” 

‘The place is charming ; we like it better every day we live in it.” 

*«‘ And the people—the English I mean ; what of them ?” 

“They mean kindly enough, indeed they are often very kind; but 
they do not live in much harmony, and they only agreé in one thing eo 

‘‘T know what that is. They all join to worry the parson—of course 
they do. Did you ever live in a lodging-house, L’Estrange? {f you did, 
you must have seen how the whole population coalesced to torment the 
maid-of-all-work. She belonged to them all, collectively and individually. 
And so it is with you. You are the maid-of-all-work. You have to make 
Brown’s bed, and black Robinson’s boots—spiritually I mean—and none 
recognizes the claim of his neighbour, each believes you belong to himself. 
That’s the voluntary system, as they call it; and a quicker way to drive 
@ taan mad was never invented.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you take an extreme view of it—” began L’Estrange. 

‘No, I don’t,” interrupted the other. ‘I’ve only to look at your 
face, and instead of the fresh cheeks and the clear bright eyes I remember 
when I saw you first, I see you now anxious and pale and nervous. 
Where’s the pluck that enabled you to ride at a five-foot wall? Do you 
. think you could do it now?” 
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‘“‘ Very likely not. Very likely it is all the better I should not.” 

‘‘You’ll not get me to believe that. No man’s nature was ever 
bettered for being bullied.” 

L’Estrange laughed heartily, not in the least degree angered by the 
other’s somewhat coarse candour. 

“ Tt’s a queer world altogether; but maybe if each of us was doing 
the exact thing he was fit for, life wouldn’t be half as good a thing as it 
is.. The whole thing would be like a piece of machinery, and instead of 
the hitches and makeshifis that we see now, and that bring out men’s 
qualities and test their natures, we'd have nothing but a big workshop, 
where each did his own share of the work, and neither asked aid nor gave 
it. Do you permit a cigar?” 

“Of course ; but I’ve nothing worth offering you.” — 

“T have though,” said he, producing his case and drawing forth a 
cheroot, and examining it with that keen scrutiny and that seeming fore- 
taste of enjoyment peculiar to smokers. ‘Try that, and tell me when 
you tasted the equal of it. Ah, L’Estrange, we must see and get you out 
of this. It’s not a place for you. A nice little vicarage in Hants or 
Herts, a sunny glebe, with a comfortable house and a wife; later on, a 
wife of course, for your sister won’t stay with you always.” 

‘‘ You've drawn a pleasant picture—only to rub it out again.” 

‘ Miss Julia has got a bad headache, sir,” said the maid, entering at 
this moment, ‘‘and begs you to excuse her. Will you please to have 
coffee here or in the drawing-room ? ” 

‘‘ Ay, here,” said Cutbill, answering the look with which the other 
seemed to interrogate him. ‘She couldn’t stand it any longer, and no 
wonder ; but I'll not keep you away from her now. Go up and say, 
Pll see Lord Culduff in the morning, and if I have any news worth 
reporting, I'll come out here in the afternoon.” 
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Tue eruption in progress, as we write, from Mount Vesuvius, and the 
numerous and violent eruptions from this mountain during the two last 
centuries, seem to afford an answer to those who would see traces of a 
gradually diminishing activity in the earth’s internal forces. That such 
a diminution is taking place we may admit, but that its rate of progress 
is perceptible—ithat we can point to a time within the historical epoch, 
nay even within the limits of geological evidence, at which the earth’s 
internal forces were certainly more active than they are at the present 
time, may, we think, be denied absolutely. 

When the science of geology was but young, and its professors sought 
to compress within a few years (at the outside) a series of events which 
(we now know) must have occupied many centuries, there was room, 
indeed, for the supposition that modern volcanic eruptions, as compared 
with ancient outbursts, are but as the efforts of children compared 
with the work of giants. And, accordingly, we find a distinguished 
French geologist writing, even so late as 1829, that in ancient times 
“tous les phénoménes géologiques se passaient dans des dimensions 
centuples de celles qu’ils présentent aujourd’hui.” But now we have such 
certain evidence of the enormous length of the intervals within which 
voleanic regions assumed their present appearance ; we have such satis- 
factory means of determining which of the events occurring within those 
intervals were or were not contemporary, that we are safe from the error 
of assuming that Nature ata single effort fashioned widely extended districts 
just as we now see them. And accordingly, we have the evidence of one 
of the most distinguished of living geologists, that there is no volcanic 
mass ‘‘ of ancient date, distinctly referable to a single eruption, which 
can even rival in volume the matter poured out from Skaptéir Jokul 
in 1783.” 

In the volcanic region of which Vesuvius or Somma is the principal 
vent, we have a remarkable instance of the deceptive nature of that state 
of rest into which some of the principal volcanoes frequently fall for many 
centuries together. For how many centuries before the Christian era 
Vesuvius had been at rest, is not known; but this is certain, that from 
the landing of the first Greek colony in Southern Italy, Vesuvius gave no 
signs of internal activity. It was recognized by Strabo as a volcanic 
mountain, but Pliny did not include it in the list of active voleanoes. In 
those days, the mountain presented a very different appearance from that 
which it now exhibits. In place of the two peaks now seen, there was a 
single, somewhat flattish summit, on which a slight depression marked the 
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place of an ancient crater. The fertile slopes of the mountain were 
covered with well-cultivated fields, and the thriving cities Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Stabiw, stood near the base of the sleeping mountain. So 
little did any thought of danger suggest itself in those times, that the 
bands of slaves, murderers, and pirates, which flocked to the standard of 
Spartacus, found a refuge, to the number of many thousands, within the 
very crater itself. 

But though Vesuvius was at rest, the region of which Vesuvius is the 
main vent was far from being so. The island of Pithecusa (the modern 
Ischia) was shaken by frequent and terrible convulsions. It is even 
related that Prochyta (the modern Procida) was rent from Pithecusa in the 
course of a tremendous upheaval, though Pliny derives the name Prochyta 
(or ‘ poured forth’’) from the supposed fact of this island having been 
poured forth by an eruption from Ischia. Far more probably, Prochyta 
was formed independently by submarine eruptions, as the volcanic islands 
near Santorin have been produced in more recent times. 

So fierce were the eruptions from Pithecusa, that several Greek colonies 
which attempted to settle on this island were compelled to leave it. About 
380 years before the Christian era, colonists under King Hiero of Syracuse, 
who had built a fortress on Pithecusa, were driven away by an eruption. 
Nor were eruptions the sole cause of danger. Poisonous exhalations, such 
as are emitted by volcanic craters after eruption, appear to have exhaled, 
at times, from extensive tracts on Pithecusa, and thus to have rendered the 
island uninhabitable. 

Still nearer to Vesuvius lay the celebrated Lake Avernus. The name 
Avernus is said to be a corruption of the Greek word Aornos, signifying 
“without birds,’ the poisonous exhalations from the waters of the lake 
destroying all birds which attempted to fly over its surface. Doubt has 
been thrown on the destructive properties assigned by the ancients to the 
vapours ascending from Avernus. The lake is nowa healthy and agreeable 
neighbourhood, frequented, says Humboldt, by many kinds of birds, which 
suffer no injury whatever even when they skim the very surface of the 
water. Yet there can be little doubt that Avernus hides the outlet of an 
extinct voleano; and long after this voleano had become inactive, the lake 
which concealed its site ‘‘ may have deserved the appellation of ‘ atri janua 
Ditis,’ emitting, perhaps, gases as destructive of animal life as those suffo- 
cating vapours given out by Lake Quilotoa, in Quito, in 1797, by which 
whole herds of cattle were killed on its shores, or as those deleterious 
emanations which annihilated all the cattle in the island of Lancerote, one 
of the Canaries, in 1730.” 

While Ischia was in full activity, not only was Vesuvius quiescent, but 
even Etna seemed to be gradually expiring, so that Seneca ranks this 
voleano among the number of nearly extinguished craters. At a later 
epoch, Atlian asserted that the mountain itself was sinking, so that 
seamen lost sight of the summit at a less distance across the seas than of 
old. Yet within the last two hundred years there have been eruptions 
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from Etna rivalling, if not surpassing, in intensity the convulsions recorded 
by ancient historians. 

We shall not here attempt to show that Vesuvius and Etna belong to 
the same volcanic system, though there is reason not only for supposing 
this to be the case, but for the belief that all the subterranean forces whose 
effects have been shown from time to time over the district extending from 
the Canaries and Azores, across the whole of the Mediterranean, and into 
Syria itself, belong to but one great centre of internal action. But it is 
quite certain that Ischia and Vesuvius are outlets from a single source. 

While Vesuvius was dormant, resigning for awhile its pretensions to be 
the principal vent of the great Neapolitan volcanic system, Ischia, we have 
seen, was rent by frequent convulsions. But the time was approaching 
when Vesuvius was to resume its natural functions, and with all the more 
energy that they had been for awhile suspended. 

In the year 68 (after Christ) there occurred a violent convulsion of the 
earth around Vesuvius, during which much injury was done to neighbour- 
ing cities and many lives were lost. From this period shocks of earth- 
quake were felt from time to time for sixteen years. These grew gradually 
more and more violent, until it began to be evident that the volcanic fires 
were about to return to their main vent. The obstruction which had so 
long impeded the exit of the confined matter was not however readily 
removed, and it was only in August of the year 79, after numerous and 
violent internal throes, that the superincumbent mass was at length hurled 
forth. Rocks and cinders, lava, sand, and scorie, were propelled from the 
crater and spread many miles on every side of Vesuvius. 

We have an interesting account of the great eruption which followed, 
in a letter from the younger Pliny to the younger Tacitus. The latter 
had asked for an account of the death of the elder Pliny, who lost his life 
in his eagerness to obtain a near view of the dreadful phenomenon. ‘‘ He 
was at that time,” says his nephew, “ with the fleet under his command 
at Misenum. On the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, my 

- mother desired him to observe a cloud of very extraordinary size and 
shape. He had just returned from taking the benefit of the sun, and, 
after bathing himself in cold water, and taking a slight repast, had retired 
to his study. He arose at once, and went out upon a height whence he 
might more distinctly view this strange phenomenon. It was not at this 
distance discernible from what mountain the cloud issued, but it was 
found afterwards that it came from Vesuvius. I cannot give a more exact 
description of its figure than by comparing it to that of a pine-tree, for 
it shot up to great height in the form of a trunk, which extended itself 
at the top into a sort of branches; occasioned, I suppose, either by 
a sudden gust of air which impelled it, whose force decreased as it 
advanced upwards, or else the cloud itself, being pressed back by its own 
weight, expanded in this manner. The cloud appeared sometimes bright, 
at others dark and spotted, as it was more or less impregnated with earth 
and cinders.” 
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These extraordinary appearances attracted the curiosity of the elder 
Pliny. He ordered a small vessel to be prepared, and started to seek 
a nearer view of the burning mountain. His nephew declined to accom- 
pany him, being engaged with his studies. As Pliny left the house he 
received a note from a lady whose house, being at the foot of Vesuvius, 
was in imminent danger of destruction. He set out accordingly with the 
design of rendering her assistance, and also of assisting others, ‘for the 
villas stood extremely thick upon that lovely coast.’’ He ordered the 
galleys to be put to sea, and steered directly to the point of danger, so 
cool in the midst of the turmoil around “as to be able to make and 
dictate observations upon the motions and figures of that dreadful scenc.”’ 
As he approached Vesuvius, cinders, pumice-stones, and black fragments 
of burning-rock, fell on and around the ships. ‘‘ They were in danger, too, 
of running aground owing to the sudden retreat of the sea; vast fragments, 
also, rolled down from the mountain and obstructed all the shore.” The 
pilot advising retreat, Pliny made the noble answer, ‘‘ Fortune befriends 
the brave,” and bade him press onwards to Stabiw. Here he found his 
friend Pomponianus in great consternation, already prepared for embarking 
and waiting only for a change in the wind. LExhorting Pomponianus 
to be of good courage, Pliny quietly ordered baths to be prepared ; and 
‘having bathed, sat down to supper with great cheerfulness, or at least 
(which is equally heroic) with all the appearance of it.” Assuring his 
friend that the flames which appeared in several places were merely 
burning villages, Pliny presently retired to rest, and ‘‘ being pretty fat,” 
says his nephew, ‘‘and breathing hard, those who attended without 
actually heard him snore.” But it became necessary to awaken him, for 
the court which led to his room was now almost filled with stones and 
ashes. He got up and joined the rest of the company, who were consulting 
on the propriety of leaving the house, now shaken from side to side by 
frequent concussions. They decided on seeking the fields for safety, and 
fastening pillows on their heads to protect them from falling stones, they 
advanced in the midst of an obscurity greater than that of the darkest 
night,—though beyond the limits of the great cloud it was already broad 
day. When they reached the shore they found the waves running too 
high to suffer them safely to venture to put out to sea. Pliny “ having 
drunk a draught or two of cold water, lay down on a cloth that was 
spread out for him; but at this moment the flames and sulphureous 
vapours dispersed the rest of the company and obliged him to rise. 
Assisted by two of his servants, he got upon his feet, but instantly fell 
down dead; suffocated, I suppose,” says his nephew, ‘‘ by some gross 
and noxious vapour, for he always had weak lungs and suffered from 
a difficulty of breathing.” His body was not found until the third day 
after his death, when for the first time it was light enough to search for 
him. He was found as he had fallen, ‘‘and looking more like a man 
asleep than dead.” 

But even at Misenum there was danger; though Vesuvius was distant 
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no less than fourteen miles. The earth was shaken with repeated and 
violent shocks, “‘ insomuch,” says the younger Pliny, “‘ that they threatened 
our complete destruction.” When morning came, the light was faint and 
glimmering; the buildings around seemed tottering to their fall, and, 
standing on the open ground, the chariots which Pliny had ordered were 
so agitated backwards and forwards that it was impossible to keep them 
steady, even by supporting them with large stones. The sea was rolled 
back upon itself, and many marine animals were left dry upon the shore. 
On the side of Vesuvius, a black and ominous cloud, bursting with sul- 
phureous vapours, darted out long trains of fire, resembling flashes of 
lightning, but much larger. Presently the great cloud spread over 
Misenum and the island of Caprex. Ashes fell around the fugitives. 
On every side “nothing was to be heard but the shrieks of women and 
children, and the cries of men : some were calling for their children, others 
for their parents, others for their husbands, and only distinguishing each 
other by their voices : one was lamenting his own fate, another that of his 
family ; some wished to die, that they might escape the dreadful fear of 
death ; but the greater part imagined that the last and eternal night was 
come, which was to destroy the gods and the world together.” At length 
a light appeared, which was not, however, the day, but the forerunner of 
an outburst of flames. These presently disappeared, and again a thick 
darkness spread over the scene. Ashes fell heavily upon the fugitives, so 
that they were in danger of being crushed, and buried in the thick layer 
rapidly covering the whole country. Many hours passed before the 
dreadful darkness began slowly to be dissipated. When at length day 
returned, and the sun even was seen faintly shining through the over- 
hanging canopy of ashes, ‘every object seemed changed, being covered 
over with white ashes as with a deep snow.” 

It is most remarkable that Pliny makes no mention in his letter of the 
destruction of the two populous and important cities, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. We have seen that at Stabie a shower of ashes fell so heavily 
that, several days before the end of the eruption, the court leading to the 
elder Pliny’s room was beginning to be filled up. And when the eruption 
ceased, Stabiz was completely overwhelmed. Far more sudden, however, 
was the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

It would seem that the two cities were first shaken violently by the 
throes of the disturbed mountain. The signs of such a catastrophe have 
been very commonly assigned to the earthquake which happened in 63, 
but it seems far more likely that most of them belong to the days imme- 
diately preceding the great outburst in 79. ‘In Pompeii,” ‘says Sir 
Charles Lyell, ‘ both public and private buildings bear testimony to the 
catastrophe. The walls are rent, and in many places traversed by fissures 
still open.” It is probable that the inhabitants were driven by these 
anticipatory throes to fly from the doomed towns. For though Dion 
Cassius relates that “two entire cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were 
buried under showers of ashes, while all the people were sitting in the 
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theatre,” yet “ the examination of the two cities enables us to prove,” says 
Sir Charles, “that none of the people were destroyed in the theatres, 
and, indeed, that there were very few of the inhabitants who did not escape 
from both cities. Yet,” he adds, ‘‘some lives were lost,.and there was 
ample foundation for the tale in all its most essential particulars.” 

We may note here, in passing, that the account of the eruption given 
by Dion Cassius, who wrote a century and a half after the catastrophe, is 
sufficient to prove how terrible an impression had been made upon the 
inhabitants of Campania, from whose descendants he in all probability 
obtained the materials of his narrative. He writes that, ‘during the 
eruption, a multitude of men of superhuman stature, resembling giants, 
appeared, sometimes on the mountain, and sometimes in the environs ; 
that stones and smoke were thrown out, the sun was hidden, and then the 
giants seemed to rise again while the sounds of trumpets were heard ’— 
with much other matter of a similar sort. 

In the great eruption of 79, Vesuvius poured forth lapilli, sand, 
cinders, and fragments of old lava, but no new lava flowed from the crater. 
Nor does it appear that any lava-stream was ejected during the six erup- 
tions which took place during the following ten centuries. In the year 
1036, for the first time, Vesuvius was observed to pour forth a stream of 
molten lava. Thirteen years later, another eruption took place; then 
ninety years passed without disturbance, and after that a long pause of 
168 years. During this interval, however, the volcanic system, of which 
Vesuvius is the main but not the only vent, had been disturbed twice. 
For it is related that in 1198 the Solfatara Lake crater was in eruption ; 
and in 1302, Ischia, dormant for at least 1,400 years, showed signs of 
new activity. For more than a year earthquakes had convulsed this island 
from time to time, and at length the disturbed region was relieved by the 
outburst of a lava stream from a new vent on the south-east of Ischia. 
The lava stream flowed right down to the sea, a distance of two miles. 
For two months, this dreadful outburst continued to rage ; many houses 
were destroyed ; and although the inhabitants of Ischia were not com- 
pletely expelled, as happened of old with the Greek colonists, yet a partial 
emigration of the inhabitants took place. 

The next eruption of Vesuvius took place in 1306; and then, until 
1681, there occurred only one eruption, and that an unimportant one, in 
1500. ‘It was remarked,” says Sir Charles Lyell, ‘that throughout 
this long interval of rest, Etna was in a state of unusual activity, so as to 
lend countenance to the idea that the great Sicilian voleano may sometimes 
serve as a channel of discharge to elastic fluids and lava that would other- 
wise rise to the vents in Campania.” 

Nor was the abnormal activity of Etna the only sign that the quies- 
cence of Vesuvius was not to be looked upon as any evidence of declining 
energy in the voleanic system. In 1538 a new mountain was suddenly 
thrown up in the Phlegrwan Fields—a district including within its bounds 
Pozzuoli, Lake Avernus, and the Solfatara. The new mountain was 
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thrown up near the shores of the Bay of Baim. It is 440 feet above the 
level of the bay, and its base is about a mile and a half in circumference. 
The depth of the crater is 421 feet, so that its bottom is only six yards 
above the level of the bay. The spot on which the mountain was thrown 
up was formerly occupied by the Lucrine Lake ; but the outburst filled up 
the greater part of the lake, leaving only a small and shallow pool. 

The accounts which have reached us of the formation of this new 
mountain are not without interest. ' Falconi, who wrote in 1588, writes 
that several earthquakes took place during the two years preceding the 
outburst, and above twenty shocks on the day and night before the 
eruption. ‘‘ The eruption began on September 29, 1538. It was ona 
Sunday, about one o’clock in the night, when flames of fire were seen 
between the hot-baths and Tripergola. In a short time the fire increased 
to such a degree that it burst open the earth in this place, and threw up a 
quantity of ashes and pumice-stones, mixed with water, which covered the 
whole country. The next morning the poor inhabitants of Pozzuoli quitted 
their habitations in terror, covered with the muddy and black shower, 
which continued the whole day in that country—flying from death, but 
with death painted in their countenances. Some with their children in 
their arms, some with sacks full of their goods; others leading an ass, 
loaded with their frightened family, towards Naples, &c. . . . The sea had 
retired on the side of Baie, abandoning a considerable tract ; and the shore 
appeared almost entirely dry, from the quantity of ashes and broken 
pumice-stones thrown up by the eruption.” 

Pietro Giacomo di Toledo gives us some account of the phenomena 
which preceded the eruption: ‘‘ That plain which lies between Lake 
Avernus, the Monte Barbaro, and the sea, was raised a little, and many 
cracks were made in it, from some of which water issued; at the same 
time the sea immediately adjoining the plain dried up about two hundred 
paces, so that the fish were left on the sand a prey to the inhabitants of 
Pozzuoli. At last, on the 29th of September, about two o’clock in the 
night, the earth opened near the lake, and discovered a horrid mouth, 
from which were vomited furiously smoke, fire, stones, and mud composed 
of ashes, making at the time of the opening a noise like the loudest 
thunder. The stones which followed were by the flames converted to 
pumice, and some of these were larger than an ox. The stones went about 
as high as a cross-bow will carry, and then fell down, sometimes on the 
edge, and sometimes into the mouth itself. The mud was of the colour 
of ashes, and at first very liquid, then by degrees less so; and in such 
quantities that in less than twelve hours, with the help of the above- 
mentioned stones, a mountain was raised of 1,000 paces in height. Not 
only Pozzuoli and the neighbouring country were full of this mud, but the 
city of Naples also ; so that many of its palaces were defaced by it. This 
eruption lasted two nights and two days without intermission, though not 
always with the same force ; the third day the eruption ceased, and I went 
up with many people to the top of the new hill, and saw down into its 
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mouth, which was a round cavity about a quarter of a mile in cireum- 
ference, in the middle of which the stones which had fallen were boiling 
up just as a cauldron of water boils on the fire. The fourth day it began 
to throw up again, and the seventh day much more, but still with less 
violence than the first night. At this time many persons who were 
on the hill were knocked down by the stones and killed, or smothered 
with the smoke.” 

And now, for nearly a century, the whole district continued in repose. 
Nearly five centuries had passed since there had been any violent eruption 
of Vesuvius itself; and the crater seemed gradually assuming the condition 
of an extinct voleano. The interior of the crater is described by Bracini, 
who visited Vesuvius shortly before the eruption of 1631, in terms that 
would have fairly represented its condition before the eruption of 79 :— 
‘‘ The crater was five miles in circumference, and about a thousand paces 
deep ; its sides were covered with brushwood, and at the bottom there was 
a plain on which cattle grazed. In the woody parts, wild boars frequently 
harboured. In one part of the plain, covered with ashes, were three small 
pools, one filled with hot and bitter water, another salter than the sea, and 
a third hot, but tasteless.” But in December, 1631, the mountain blew 
away the covering of rock and cinders which supported these woods and 
pastures. Seven streams of lava poured from the crater, causing a fearful 
destruction of life and property. Resina, built over the site of Hercula- 
neum, was entirely consumed by a raging lava-stream. Heavy showers of 
rain, generated by the steam evolved during the eruption, caused, in their 
turn, an amount of destruction scarcely less important than that resulting 
from the lava-streams. For, falling upon the cone, and sweeping thence 
large masses of ashes and volcanic dust, these showers produced destruc- 
tive streams of mud, consistent enough to merit the name of “ aqueous 
lava’ commonly assigned to it. 

An interval of thirty-five years passed before the next eruption. But, 
since 1666, there has been a continual series of eruptions, so that the 
mountain has’ scarcely ever been at rest for more than ten years together. 
Occasionally there have been two eruptions within a few months ; and it is 
well worthy of remark that, during the three centuries which have elapsed 
since the formation of Monte Nuovo, there has been no voleanie disturbance 
in any part of the Neapolitan volcanic district save in Vesuvius alone. Of 
old, as Brieslak well remarks, there had been irregular disturbances in 
some part of the Bay of Naples once in every two hundred years ;—the 
eruption of Solfatara in the twelfth century, that of Ischia in the fourteenth, 
and that of Monte Nuovo in the sixteenth ; but “the eighteenth has formed 
an exception to the rule.” It seems clear that the constant series of 
eruptions from Vesuvius during the past two hundred years has sufficed to 
relieve the voleanic district of which Vesuvius is the principal vent. 

Of the eruptions which have disturbed Vesuvius during the last two 
centuries, those of 1779, 1798, and 1822, are in some respects the most 
remarkable. 
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Sir William Hamilton has given a very interesting account of the 
eruption of 1779. Passing over those points in which this eruption 
resembled others, we may note its more remarkable features. Sir William 
Hamilton says, that in this eruption molten lava was thrown up, in magni- 
ficent jets to the height of at least 10,000 feet. Masses of stones and 
scorie were to be seen propelled along by these lava jets. Vesuvius 
seemed to be surmounted by an enormous column of fire. Some of the 
jets were directed by the wind towards Ottajano ; others fell on the cone 
of Vesuvius, on the outer circular mountain Somma, and on the valley 
between. Falling, still red-hot and liquid, they covered a district more 
than two miles and a half wide with a mass of fire. The whole space 
above this district, to the height of 10,000 feet, was filled also with the 
rising and falling lava streams; so that there was continually present a 
body of fire covering the extensive space we have mentioned, and extending 
nearly two miles high. The heat of this enormous fire-column was dis- 
tinetly perceptible at a distance of at least six miles on every side. 

The eruption of 1793 presented a different aspect. Dr. Clarke tells 
us that millions of red-hot stones were propelled into the air io at least 
half the height of the cone itself ; then turning, they fell all around in noble 
curves. They covered nearly half the cone of Vesuvius with fire. Huge 
masses of white smoke were vomited forth by the disturbed mountain, and 
formed themselves, at a height of many thousands of feet above the crater, 
into a huge, ever-moving canopy, through which, from time to time, were 
hurled pitch-black jets of voleanic dust, and dense vapours, mixed with 
eascades of red-hot rocks and scoria. The rain which fell from the cloud- 
canopy was scalding hot. 

Dr. Clarke was able to compare the different appearances presented 
by the lava when it burst from the very mouth of the crater, and lower 
down, when it had approached the plain. As it rushed forth from its 
imprisonment, it streamed a liquid, white, and brilliantly pure river, which 
burned for itself a smooth channel through a great arched chasm in the 
side of the mountain. It flowed with the clearness of “honey in regular 
channels, cut finer than art can imitate, and glowing with all the splendour 
of the sun. Sir William Hamilton had conceived,” adds Dr. Clarke, 
“that stones thrown upon a current of lava would produce no impression. 
I was soon convinced of the contrary. Light bodies, indeed, of five, ten, 
and fifteen pounds’ weight, made little or no impression, even at the 
source ; but bodies of sixty, seventy, and eighty pounds were seen to 
form a kind of bed on the surface of the lava, and float away with it. A 
stone of three hundredweight, that had been thrown out by the crater, lay 
near the source of the current of lava. I raised it up on one end, and 
then let it fall in upon the liquid lava, when it gradually sank beneath the 
surface and disappeared. If I wished to describe the manner in which 
it acted upon the lava, I should say that it was like a loaf of bread thrown 
into a bowl of very thick honey, which gradually involves itself in the 
heavy liquid, and then slowly sinks to the bottom.” 
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But, as the lava flowed down the mountain slopes, it lost its brilliant 
whiteness ; a crust began to form upon the surface of the still molten lava, 
and this crust broke into innumerable fragments of porous matter, called 
scoris. Underneath this crust—across which Dr. Clarke and his companions 
were able to pass without other injury than the singeing of their boots— 
the liquid lava still continued to force its way onward and downward past 
all obstacles. On its arrival at the bottom of the mountain, says Dr. Clarke, 
** the whole current,’’ encumbered with huge masses of scorie, ‘‘ resembled 
nothing so much as a heap of unconnected cinders from an iron-foundry,” 
‘rolling slowly along,” he says in another place, ‘and falling with a 
rattling noise over one another.”’ 

After the eruption described by Dr. Clarke, the great crater gradually 
filled up. Lava boiled up from below, and small craters, which formed 
themselves over the bottom and sides of the great one, poured forth lava 
loaded with scoriw. Thus, up to October 1822, there was to be seen, in 
place of a regular crateriform opening, a rough and uneven surface, scored 
by huge fissures, whence vapour was continually being poured, so as to 
form clouds above the hideous heap of ruins. But the great eruption of 
1822 not only flung forth all the mass which had accumulated within the 
erater, but wholly changed the appearance of the cone. An immense 
abysm was formed three-quarters of a mile across, and extending 2,000 
feet downwards into the very heart of Vesuvius. Had the lips of the 
crater remained unchanged, indeed, the depth of this great gulf would 
have been far greater. But so terrific was the force of the explosion that 
the whole of the upper part of the cone was carried clean away, and the 
mountain reduced in height by nearly a full fifth of its original dimensions. 
From the time of its formation the chasm gradually filled up; so that, 
when Mr. Serope saw it soon after the eruption, its depth was reduced by 
more than 1,000 feet. 

Of late, Vesuvius has been as busy as ever. In 1833 and 1834 there 
were eruptions; and it is but twelve years since a great outburst took 
place. ‘Then, for three weeks together, lava streamed down the mountain 
slopes. A river of molten lava swept away the village of Cercolo, and ran 
nearly to the sea at Ponte Maddaloni. There were then formed ten small 
craters within the great one. But these have now united, and pressure 
from beneath has formed a vast cone where they had been. The cone has 
risen above the rim of the crater, and, as we write, torrents of lava are 
being poured forth. At first the lava formed a lake of fire, but the 
seething mass found an outlet, and poured in a wide stream towards 
Ottajano. Masses of’ red-hot stone and rock are hurled forth, and a vast 
canopy of white vapour hangs over Vesuvius, forming at night, when 
illuminated by the raging mass below, a glory of resplendent flame around 
the summit of the mountain. 

It may seem strange that the neighbourhood of so dangerous a moun- 
tain should be inhabited by races free to choose more peaceful districts. 
Yet, though Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabie lie buried beneath the 
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lava and ashes thrown forth by Vesuvius, Portici and Resina, Torre del 
Greco and Torre dell’ Annunziata have taken their place ; and a large 
population, cheerful and prosperous, flourish around the disturbed moun- 
tain, and over the district of which it is the somewhat untrustworthy 
safety-valve. 

It has, indeed, been well pointed out by Sir Charles Lyell that, “ the 
general tendency of subterranean movements, when their effects ave 
considered for a suflicient lapse of ages, is eminently beneficial, and that 
they constitute an essential part of that mechanism by which the integrity 
of the habitable surface is preserved. Why the working of this same 
machinery should be attended with so much evil, is a mystery far beyond 
the reach of our philosophy, and must probably remain so until we are 
permitted to investigate, not our planet alone and its inhabitants, but 
other parts of the moral and material universe with which they may be 
connected. Could our survey embrace other worlds and the events, not 
of a few centuries only, but of periods as indefinite as those with which 
geology renders us familiar, some apparent contradictions might be 
reconciled, and some difficulties would doubtless be cleared up. But 
even then, as our capacities are finite, while the scheme of the universe 
may be infinite, both in time and space, it is presumptuous to suppose 
that all source of doubt and perplexity would ever be removed. On the 
contrary, they might, perhaps, go on augmenting in number, aithough 
our confidence in the wisdom of the plan of nature should increase at the 
same time ; for it has been justly said” (by Sir Humphry Davy) ‘that 
the greater the circle of light, the greater the boundary of darkness by 
which it is surrounded.” 
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De For's Hovels. 


Accorpine to the high authority of Charles Lamb, it has sometimes 
happened ‘that from no inferior merit in the rest, but from some superior 
good fortune in the choice of a subject, some single work ” (of a particular 
author's) ‘shall have been suffered to eclipse, and cast into the shade, the 
deserts of its less fortunate brethren.” And after quoting the case of 
Bunyan’s Holy War as compared with the Pilgrim’s Progress, he adds 
that, ‘‘ in no instance has this excluding partiality been exerted with more 
unfairness than against what may be termed the secondary novels or 
romances of De Foe.” He proceeds to declare that there are at least 
four other fictitious narratives by the same writer,—Rowana, Singleton, Moll 
Flanders, and Colonel Jack,—which possess an interest not inferior to 
Robinson Crusoe,— except what results from a less felicitous choice of 
situation.” Granting most unreservedly that the same hand is perceptible 
in the minor novels as in Robinson Crusoe, and that they bear at every page 
the most unequivocal symptoms of De Foe’s workmanship, we venture to 
doubt the “ partiality’ and the ‘‘ unfairness ”’ of preferring to them their 
more popular rival. The instinctive judgment of the world is not really 
biassed by anything except the intrinsic power exerted by a book over its 
sympathies ; and as in the long run it has honoured Robinson Crusoe, in 
spite of the critics, and has comparatively neglected Roxana and the com- 
panion stories, there is probably some good cause for the distinction. The 
apparent injustice to books resembles what we often see in the case of men. 
A. B. becomes Lord Chancellor, whilst C. D. remains for years a briefless 
barrister ; and yet for the life of us we cannot tell but that C. D. is the 
abler man of the two. Perhaps he was wanting in some one of the less 
conspicuous elements that are essential to a successful career ;—he said, 
‘‘ Open, wheat ?” instead of ‘‘ Open, sesame!’ and the barriers remained 
unaffected by his magic. The ordinary metaphor about the round pegs 
and the square holes requires to be supplemented. For a second-rate 
success it is enough to fix a round peg, with more or less accuracy, into.a 
round hole of about the right size; but for one of those successes which 
make a man famous at a blow, you have to find a queer-shaped peg to 
match some strangely polygonal hole to a nicety. If the least corner 
runs out at a wrong angle the peg refuses to enter the hole, or as we might 
rather say, the key refuses to enter the lock, and the gates of glory remain 
obstinately closed. Now it may be that the felicitous choice of situation 
to which Lamb refers gave just the turn which fitted the key to the lock ; 
and it is little use to plead that Rowana, Colonel Jack, and others might 
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have done the same trick if only they had received a little filing, or some 
slight change in shape: a shoemaker might as well argue that if you had 
only one toe less his shoes wouldn’t pinch you. 

To leave the unsatisfactory ground of metaphor, we may find out, on 
examination, that De Foe had discovered in Robinson Crusoe precisely the 
field in which his talents could be most effectually applied; and that a 
very slight alteration in the subject-matter might change the merit of his 
work to a disproportionate extent. The more special the idiosyncrasy 
upon which a man’s literary success is founded, the greater, of course, 
the probability that a small change will disconcert him. A man who can 
only perform upon the drum will have to wait for certain combinations of 
other instruments before his special talent can be turned to account. 
Now, the talent in which De Foe surpasses all other writers is just one of 
those peculiar gifts which must wait for a favourable chance. When a 
gentleman, in a fairy story, has a power of seeing a hundred miles, or 
covering seven leagues at a stride, we know that an opportunity will 
speedily occur for putting his faculties to use. But the gentleman with 
the seven-leagued boots is useless when the occasion offers itself for 
telescopic vision, and the eyes are good for nothing without the power of 
locomotion. To De Foe, if we may imitate the language of the Arabian 
Nights, was given a tongue to which no one could listen without believing 
every word that he uttered—a qualification, by the way, which would 
serve its owner far more effectually in this commonplace world than 
swords of sharpness or cloaks of darkness, or other fairy paraphernalia. 
In other words, he had the most marvellous power ever known of giving 
verisimilitude to his fictions ; or, in other words again, he had the most 
amazing talent on record for telling lies. We have allread how the History 
of the Plague, the Memoirs of a Cavalier, and even, it is said, Robinson 
Crusoe, have succeeded in passing themselves off for veritable narratives. 
A more curious case is that of the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, which 
Dr. Johnson accepted as genuine, but which has always passed for De Foe’s. 
Lord Stanhope, however, in a note to his War of the Succession in 
Spain, declares his belief in its authenticity, principally, it seems, on 
the ground of a discovery that a Captain Carleton was really taken prisoner, 
as is related in the memoirs, at the siege of Denia, in Spain. It is 
still, however, possible, as the internal evidence would seem to suggest, 
that De Foe made use of the real Captain Carleton’s papers as a founda- 
tion, or even as the substance of his narrative. In any case, it is as 
characteristic that a genuine narrative should be attributed to De Foe, as 
that De Foe’s narrative should be taken as genuine. We may add an 
odd testimony to De Foe’s powers as a liar (a word for which there is, 
unfortunately, no equivalent that does not imply some blame) of later 
occurrence. Mr. M‘Queen, quoted in Captain Burton’s Nile Basin, names 
Captain Singleton as a genuine account of travels in Central Africa, and 
seriously mentions De Foe’s imaginary pirate as “a claimant for the 
honour of the discovery of the sources of the White Nile.” 
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Some of the literary artifices to which De Foe owed his power of 
producing this illusion are sufficiently plain. Of all the fictions which he 
succeeded in palming off for truths, none is more instructive than that 
admirable ghost, Mrs. Veal. It is, as it were, a hand-specimen, in which 
we may study his modus operandi on a convenient scale. Like the sonnets 
of some great poets, it contains in a few lines all the essential pecu- 
liarities of his art, and an admirable commentary has been appended to it 
by Sir Walter Scott. The first device which strikes us is his ingenious plan 
for manufacturing corroborative evidence. The ghost appears to Mrs. Bar- 
grave. The story of the apparition is told by a ‘ very sober and under- 
standing gentlewoman, who lives within a few doors of Mrs. Bargrave ;” 
and the character of this sober gentlewoman is supported by the testimony 
of a justice of peace at Maidstone, “a very intelligent person.” This 
elaborate chain of evidence is intended to divert our attention from the 
obvious circumstance that the whole story rests upon the authority of the 
anonymous person who tells us of the sober gentlewoman, who supports 
Mrs. Bargrave, and is confirmed by the intelligent justice. Simple as the 
artifice appears, it is one which is constantly used in supernatural stories 
of the present day. One of the commonest of those improving legends 
tells how a ghost appeared to two officers in Canada, and how, subse- 
quently, one of the officers met the ghost’s twin brother in London, and 
straightway exclaimed, ‘‘ You are the person who appeared to me in 
Canada!” Many people are diverted from the weak part of the story by 
this ingenious confirmation, and, in their surprise at the coherence of the 
narrative, forget that the narrative itself rests upon entirely anonymous 
evidence. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link ; but if you show 
how admirably the last few are united together, half the world will forget to 
test the security of the equally essential parts which are kept out of sight. 
De Foe generally repeats a similar trick in the prefaces of his fictions. 
‘Tis certain,’ he says, in the Memoirs of a Cavalier, ‘no man could 
have given a description of his retreat from Marston Moor to Rochdale, 
and thence over the moors to the North, in so apt and proper terms, unless 
he had really travelled over the ground he describes,’”’ which, indeed, is 
quite true, but by no means proves that the journey was made by a fugitive 
from that particular battle. He separates himself more ostentatiously 
from the supposititious author by praising his admirable manner of relating 
the memoirs, and the “ wonderful variety of incidents with which they are 
beautified ;’’ and, with admirable impudence, assures us that they are 
written in so soldierly a style, that it “‘ seems impossible any but the very 
person who was present in every action here related was the relater of 
them.” In the preface to Roxana, he acts, with equal spirit, the, character 
of an impartial person, giving us the evidence on which he is himself con- 
vinced of the tfuth of the story, as though he would, of all things, refrain 
from pushing us unfairly for our belief. The writer, he says, took the 
story from the lady’s own mouth; he was, of course, obliged to disguise 
names and places; but was himself ‘ particularly acquainted with this 
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lady’s first husband, the brewer, and with his father, and also with his 
bad cireumstances, and knows that first part of the story.” The rest we 
must, of course, take upon the lady’s own evidence, but less unwillingly 
as the first is thus corroborated. We cannot venture to suggest to so 
calm a witness that he has invented both the lady and the writer of her 
history ; and, in short, that when he says that A. says that B. says some- 
thing, it is, after all, merely the anonymous “he” who is speaking. In 
giving us his authority for Moll Flanders, he ventures upon the more 
refined art of throwing a little discredit upon the narrator’s veracity. She 
professes to have abandoned her evil ways, but, as he tells us with a kind 
of aside, and as it were cautioning us against over-incredulity, ‘‘ it seems ”’ 
(a phrase itself suggesting the impartial looker-on) that in her old age 
‘‘she was not so extraordinary a penitent as she was at first; it seems 
only” (for, after all, you mustn’t make too much of my insinuations) 
‘‘ that indeed she always spoke with abhorrence of her former life.”” So 
we are left in a qualified state of confidence, as if we had been talking 
about one of his patients with the wary director of a reformatory. 

This last touch, which is one of De Foe’s favourite expedients, is most 
fully exemplified in the story of Mrs. Veal. The author affects to take us 
into his confidence, to make us privy to the pros and cons in regard to the 
veracity of his own characters, till we are quite disarmed. The sober 
gentlewoman vouches for Mrs. Bargrave ; but Mrs. Bargrave is by no 
means allowed to have it all her own way. One of the ghost’s communi- 
cations related to the disposal of a certain sum of 10/. a year, of which 
Mrs. Bargrave, according to her own account, could have known nothing, 
except by this supernatural intervention. Mrs. Veal’s friends, however, 
tried to throw doubt upon the story of her appearance, considering that it 
was in some way disreputable for a decent woman to go abroad after her 
death. One of them, therefore, declared that Mrs. Bargrave was a liar, 
and that she had, in fact, known of the 10/. beforehand. On the other 
hand, the person who thus attacked Mrs. Bargrave had himself the 
“reputation of a notorious liar.” Mr. Veal, the ghost’s brother, was too 
much of a gentleman to make such gross imputations. He confined 
himself to the more moderate assertion that Mrs. Bargrave had been 
crazed by a bad husband. He maintained that the story must be a 
mistake, because, just before her death, his sister had declared that she 
had nothing to dispose of. This statement, however, may be reconciled 
with the ghost’s remarks about the 10/., because she obviously mentioned 
such a trifle merely by way of a token of the reality of her appearance. 
Mr. Veal, indeed, makes rather a better point by stating that a certain 
purse of gold mentioned by the ghost was found, not in the cabinet where 
she told Mrs. Bargrave that she had placed it, but in a comb-box. Yet, 
again, Mr. Veal’s statement is here rather suspicious, for it is known that 
Mrs. Veal was very particular about her cabinet, and would not have let 
her gold out of it. We are left in some doubts by this conflict of evidence, 
although the obvious desire of Mr. Veal to throw discredit on the story of 
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his sister's appearance rather inclines us to believe in Mrs. Bargrave’s 
story, who could have had no conceivable motive for inventing such a 
fiction, The argument is finally clenched by a decisive coincidence. The 
ghost wears a silk dress. In the course of a long conversation, she 
incidentally mentioned to Mrs. Bargrave that this was a scoured silk, 
newly made up. When Mrs. Bargrave reported this remarkable circum- 
stance to a certain Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ You have certainly seen her,’’ exclaimed 
that lady, ‘‘ for none knew but Mrs. Veal and myself that the gown had 
been scoured.” To this crushing piece of evidence, it seems that neither 
Mr. Veal nor the notorious liar could invent any sufficient reply. 

One can almost fancy De Foe chuckling as he concocted the refine- 
ments of this most marvellous narrative. The whole artifice, so far as we 
have traced it hitherto, is, indeed, of a simple kind. Lord Sunderland, 
according to Macaulay, once ingeniously defended himself against a charge 
of treachery, by asking whether it was possible that any man should be 
so base as to do that which he was, in fact, in the constant habit of 
doing. De Foe asks us in substance, Is it conceivable that any man 
should tell stories so elaborate, so complex, with so many unnecessary 
details, with so many inclinations of evidence this way and that, unless 
the stories were true? We instinctively answer, that it is, in fact, in- 
conceivable ; and, even apart from any such refinements as we have noticed, 
the circumstantiality of the stories is quite sufficient to catch an unwary 
critic. It is, indeed, perfectly easy to tell a story which shall be mistaken 
for a bond fide narrative, if only we are indifferent to such considerations 
as making it interesting or artistically satisfactory. We may pledge our 
words that the following narrative is false from beginning to end; and 
yet, if any of our readers read it in a newspaper, or heard it told viva 
voce, they would probably receive it without hesitation: ‘‘On the 8th of 
January last we were walking down the Strand. Just before us was an 
old woman, in a red shawl, and with a large umbrella. We had not time 
to remark the other details of her dress. Just as she stepped upon the 
crossing where Craven Street joins the Strand, a hansom cab, driven by a 
man with large black whiskers, whose number began with the figures 118, 
came up Craven Street at a rate of eight miles an hour, and not observing 
the old woman ”’ but it is unnecessary to continue the narrative. It 
is a curious and interesting experiment, from which, on moral grounds, 
we must, of course, dissuade our readers, to try what may be called the 
force of conviction which belongs to bare assertion. Tell a large company 
that the Emperor Napoleon has landed with 100,000 men at Dover ; or 
that a heavy dining-room table has risen into the air without being 
touched, and rapped out a lively tune against the chandelier, and the odds 
are that half of them will believe you. Indeed, so simple are mankind, 
in spite of many newspapers, that most people will take a thing as gospel 
truth, simply on the score of having read it in print. We cannot, then, 
take the mere fact of producing a truthful narrative as, of itself, very 
remarkable ; if the story is not too obviously moulded so as to produce a 
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given result, or is enforced with a sufficient number of irrelevant details, 
the feat, such as it is, may be pretty certainly performed. Sometimes, 
indeed, De Foe seems to overreach himself. Colonel Jack, at the end of 
a long career, tells us how one of his boyish companions stole certain 
articles at a fair, and gives us the list, of which this is a part :—“ 5thly, a 
silver box, with 7s. in small silver ; 6, a pocket-handkerchief ; 7, another ; 
8, a jointed baby, and a little looking-glass.”” The affectation of extreme 
precision, especially in the charming item “another,” destroys the per- 
spective of the story. We are listening to a contemporary, not to an old 
man giving us his fading recollections of a disreputable childhood. 

The peculiar merit, then, of De Foe must be sought in something more 
than the circumstantial nature of his lying, or even the ingenious artifices 
by which he contrives to corroborate his own narrative. These, indeed, 
show the pleasure which he took in simulating truth; and he may very 
probably have attached undue importance to this talent in the infancy of 
novel-writing, as in the infancy of painting it was held for the greatest of 
triumphs when birds came and pecked at the grapes in a picture. That 
this power rested upon something more than a bit of literary trickery, 
may be inferred from De Foe’s fate in another department of authorship. 
Of his remarkable political writings, this is not the place to speak, although 
it might be interesting to trace in them some of the same qualities, 
especially the strong vernacular style, running at times into diffuseness 
and over-asseveration, which is so conspicuous in his novels. It seems, 
however, to be a more special indication of his peculiar cast of talent, that 
he twice got into trouble for a device exactly analogous to that which he 
afterwards practised in fiction. On both occasions he was punished for 
assuming a character for purposes of mystification. In the latest instance, 
it is seen, the pamphlet called What if the Pretender Comes? was written 
in such obvious irony, that the mistake of his intentions must have been 
wilful. The other, and better known performance, The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, seems really to have imposed upon his readers. The case 
is much as if Mr. Bright should have been prosecuted, first, for having 
assumed the character of a follower of Dr. Pusey, and secondly, for having 
assumed that of a supporter of Lord Derby ; and we must suppose that he 
had, in the first case at least, put on the mask so successfully that the 
genuine High Churchmen were fairly taken in, and were only roused 
from their delusion by discovering the fearful scrape into which their false 
guide had led them. It is difficult in these days of toleration to imagine 
that any one can have taken the violent suggestions of the Shortest Way 
as put forward seriously. To those who might say that perseeuting the 
Dissenters was cruel, says De Foe, ‘‘I answer, ‘tis cruelty to kill a snake 
or a toad in cold blood, but the ‘poison of their nature makes it a charity 
to our neighbours to destroy those creatures, not for any personal injury 
received, but for prevention. . . . Serpents, toads, and vipers, &c., 
are noxious to the body, and poison the sensitive life: these poison the soul, 
corrupt our posterity, ensnare our children, destroy the vital of our happiness, 
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our future felicity, and contaminate the whole mass.’’ And he concludes, 
‘¢ Alas, the Church of England! What with popery on the one hand, 
and schismatics on the other, how has she been crucified betweer two 
thieves! Now let us crucify the thieves! Let her foundations be established 
upon the destruction of her enemies: the doors of mercy being always 
open to the returning part of the deluded people; let the obstinate be 
ruled with a rod of iron!’’ It gives a pleasant impression of the spirit of 
the times, to remember that this could be taken for a genuine utterance of 
orthodoxy : that De Foe was imprisoned and pilloried, and had to write a 
serious protestation that it was only a joke, and that he meant to expose 
the nonjuring party by putting their secret wishes into plain English. 
‘Tis hard,” he says, ‘‘that this should not be perceived by all the town ; 
that not one man can see it, either Churchman or Dissenter.” It certainly 
was very hard ; but a perusal of the whole pamphlet may make it a degree 
more intelligible. De Foe’s irony is not so keen or vivacious as the irony 
of Swift: The Shortest Way with the Dissenters does not sparkle with 
such brilliant hits as, for example, the argument against abolishing 
Christianity ; as indeed the irony is altogether less delicate and ingenious ; 
nor does it run into such extravagance of bitter humour as the proposal 
for converting Irish babies into food. Compared with such masterpieces 
of art, there is a certain coarseness of texture about De Foe’s work; he 
wields a heavier and clumsier weapon, approaching more nearly to the 
bludgeon than the rapier. But, on the other hand, the ironical intention 
is better concealed. The Shortest Way begins with a comparative gravity 
to throw us off our guard ; the author is not afraid of imitating a little of 
the dulness of his supposed antagonists, and repeats with all imaginable 
seriousness the very taunts which a High Church bigot would in fact have 
used ; it was not a sound defence of persecution to say that the Dissenters 
had been cruel when they had the upper hand, and that penalties imposed 
upon them were merely retaliation for injuries suffered under Cromwell 
and from Scotch Presbyterians ; but it was one of those topics upon which 
a hot-headed persecutor would naturally dwell, though De Foe gives him 
rather more forcible language than he would be likely to possess. It is 
only towards the end that the ironical purpose crops out in, as we should 
have thought, an unmistakeable manner. The difficulty in using your 
opponents’ argument so as to exhibit their absurdity is, that most people 
are too impatient to bring out the ludicrous side. The caricature is too palp- 
able, and invites ridicule too ostentatiously. An impatient man soon frets 
under the mask and betrays his real strangeness in the hostile camp. 
Here, then, we find a certain quality of De Foe’s intellect which we 
hope it is not too fanciful to trace in his fictions. He was one of those 
men in whom the emotions, so to speak, lie rather far from the under- 
standing. Amongst the political writers of that age he was, on the whole, 
distinguished for good temper and an absence of violence. He reminds us 
in this, as in certain other aspects, of Mr. Cobden: for example, in his 
free-trade tendencies, his dislike to unnecessary war, and to the cant of 
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unreasoning patriotism. Although a party man, he was by no means a 
man to swallow the whole party platform. He walked on his own legs, 
and was not afraid to be called a deserter by more thoroughgoing partisans. 
The principles which he most ardently supported were those of religious 
toleration and hatred to every form of arbitrary power. Now the intel- 
lectual groundwork upon which such a character is formed has certain 
conspicuous merits, along with certain undeniable weaknesses. Amongst 
the first may be reckoned that strong grasp of facts,—which was developed 
to an almost disproportionate degree in De Foe,—a resolution to see 
things as they are, without the gloss which is contracted from strong party 
sentiment. He was one of those men of vigorous common-sense who like 
to have everything down plainly and distinctly in good unmistakeable black 
and white, and enjoy a voracious appetite for facts and figures. He was, 
therefore, able—within the limits of his vision—to see things from both 
sides, and to take his adversaries’ opinions as calmly as his own, so long, 
at least, as they dealt with the class of considerations with which he was 
accustomed to deal ; for, indeed, there are certain regions of discussion to 
which we cannot be borne on the wings of statistics, or even of common 
sense. And this, the weak side of his intellect, is equally unmistakeable. 
The matter-of-fact man may be compared to one who suffers from colour- 
blindness. Perhaps he may have a power of penetrating, and even micro- 
scopic vision ; but he sees everything in his favourite black and white or 
gray, and loses all the delights of gorgeous, though it may be deceptive, 
colouring. The poet wishes for the power of seeing ourselves as others 
see us. We would rather wish for the occasional power of seeing the 
world as others see it—for the liberty to take a glance through the mental 
camera of some of our great writers. One man sees everything in the 
forcible light and shade of Rembrandt: a few heroes stand out conspicu- 
ously as a focus of brilliancy, from a background of imperfectly defined 
shadows, clustering round the centres in strange but picturesque confusion. 
To another, every figure is full of interest, with singular contrasts and 
sharply defined features ; the whole effect is somewhat spoilt by the want 
of perspective and the perpetual sparkle and glitter; yet when we fix our 
attention upon any special part, it attracts us by its undeniable vivacity 
and vitality. To a third, again, the individual figures become dimmer, 
but he sees a slow and majestic procession of shapes imperceptibly deve- 
loping into some harmonious whole. Men profess to reach their philo- 
sophical conclusions by some process of logic ; but the imagination is the 
faculty which furnishes the raw material upon which the logic is employed, 
and, unconsciously to its owners, determines, for the most part, the shape 
into which their theories will be moulded. Now De Foe was above the 
ordinary standard, in so far as he did not, like most of us, see things 
merely as a blurred and inextricable chaos; but he was below the great 
writers to whom we have alluded in the comparative coldness and dry 
precision of his mental vision. To him the world was a vast picture, from 
which all confusion was banished ; everything was definite, clear, and 
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precise as in a photograph ; as in a photograph, too, everything could be 
accurately measured, and the result stated in figures ; by the same parallel, 
there was a want of perspective, so far as the most distant objects were as 
precisely given as the nearest ; and yet, further, there was the same absence 
of the colouring which is caused in natural objects by light and heat, and 
in mental pictures by the fire of imaginative passion. The result is a 
product which is to Fielding or Scott what a portrait by a first-rate 
photographer is to one by Vandyke or Reynolds, though, perhaps, the 
peculiar qualifications which go to make a De Foe are as rare as those 
which form the more elevated artist. 

To illustrate this a little more in detail, one curious proof of the want 
of the passionate element in De Foe’s novels is the singular calmness with 
which he describes his villains. He always looks at the matter in a purely 
business-like point of view. It is very wrong to steal, or break any of the 
commandments: partly because the chances are that it won’t pay, and 
partly also because the devil—of whose position in De Foe’s imagination 
we shall presently have to speak—will doubtless get hold of you in time. 
But a villain in De Foe is extremely like a virtuous person, only that, so 
to speak, he has unluckily backed the losing side. Thus, for example, 
Colonel Jack is a thief from his youth up; Moll Flanders is a thief, and 
worse ; Roxana is a highly immoral lady, and is under some suspicion of 
a most detestable murder; and Captain Singleton is a pirate of the 
genuine buccaneering school. Yet we should really doubt, but for their 
own confessions, whether they have villany enough amongst them to 
furnish an average pickpocket. Roxana occasionally talks about a hell 
within, and even has unpleasant dreams concerning “ apparitions of devils 
and monsters, of falling into gulphs, and from off high and steep precipices.”’ 
She has, we may add, excellent reasons for her discomfort. Still, in spite 
of a very erroneous course of practice, her moral tone is all that can be 
desired. She discourses about the importance of keeping to the paths of 
virtue with the most exemplary punctuality, though she does not find them 
convenient for her own personal use. Colonel Jack is a young Arab of the 
streets—-as it is fashionable to call them now-a-days—sleeping in the ashes 
of a glasshouse by night, and consorting with thieves by day. Still the 
exemplary nature of his sentiments would go far to establish Lord 
Palmerston’s rather heterodox theory of the innate goodness of man. He 
talks like a book from his earliest infancy. He once forgets himself so far 
as to rob a couple of poor women on the highway instead of picking rich 
men’s pockets ; but his conscience pricks him so much that he cannot rest 
till he has restored the money. Captain Singleton is a still more striking 
case : he is a pirate by trade, but with a strong resemblance to the ordinary 
British merchant in his habits of thought. He ultimately retires from a 
business in which the risks are too great for his taste, marries, and settles 
down quietly on his savings. There is a certain Quaker who joins his ship, 
really as a volunteer, but under a show of compulsion, in order to avoid 
the possible inconveniences of a capture. The Quaker always advises him 
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in his difficulties in such a way as to avoid responsibility. When they are 
in action with a Portuguese man-of-war, for example, the Quaker sees a 
chance of boarding, and coming up to Singleton, says very calmly, “‘ Friend, 
what dost thou mean? why dost thou not visit thy neighbour in the ship, 
the door being open for thee?’ This ingenious gentleman always 
preserves as much humanity as is compatible with his peculiar position, 
and even prevents certain negroes being tortured into confession, on the 
unanswerable ground, that as neither party understands a word of the 
other’s language, the confession will not be to much purpose. ‘It is no 
compliment to my moderation,” says Singleton, “‘ to say, I was convinced 
by those reasons; and yet we had all much ado to keep our second 
lieutenant from murdering some of them to make them tell.” 

Now this humane pirate takes up pretty much the position which 
De Foe’s villains generally occupy in good earnest. ‘They do very 
objectionable things; but they always speak like steady, respectable 
Englishmen, with an eye to the main chance. It is true that there 
is nothing more difficult than to make a villain tell his own story naturally ; 
in a way, that is, so as to show at once the badness of the motive and the 
excuse by which the actor reconciles it to his own mind. By far the finest 
example we can recollect, is in that wonderful novel, Barry Lyndon, which, 
in its extraordinary directness and power of realization, very much reminds 
us of De Foe’s writing. In dramatic force, however, it is infinitely 
superior. Thackeray enables us to realize the singular moral confusion of 
his odious hero. De Foe is entirely deficient in this capacity of appre- 
ciating a character different from his own. His actors are merely so many 
repetitions of himself placed under different circumstances, and committing 
crimes in the way of business as De Foe might himself have carried out a 
commercial transaction. From the outside they are perfect; they are 
evidently copied from the life; and Captain Singleton is himself a repeti- 
tion of the celebrated Captain Kidd, who indeed is mentioned in the novel. 
But of the state of mind which leads a man to be a pirate, and of the effects 
which it produces upon his morals, De Foe has either no notion, or is, at 
least, totally incapable of giving us a representation. All which goes by 
the name of psychological analysis in modern fiction is totally alien to his 
art. He could, as we have said, show such dramatic power as may be 
implied in transporting himself to a different position, and looking at 
matters even from his adversary’s point of view; but of the further power 
of appreciating his adversary’s character, he shows not the slightest trace. 

In short, to use another of the technical terms of modern criticism, 
his stories are entirely objective. He looks at his actors from the outside, 
and gives us with wonderful minuteness all the details of their lives ; but 
he never seems to remember that within the mechanism whose working 
he describes there is a soul very different from that of Daniel De Foe. 
Rather, he seems to see in mankind nothing but so many million Daniel 
De Foes, in all sorts of postures, and thrown into every variety of difli- 
culty, but the stuff of which they are composed is identical with that 
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which he buttons into his own coat; there is variety of form, but no 
colouring, in his pictures of life. We may ask again, therefore, what is 
the peculiar source of De Foe’s power? He has little or no dramatic 
power, in the higher sense of the word, which implies sympathy with 
many characters and varying tones of mind. If he had written Henry IV., 
Falstaff, and Hotspur, and Prince Hal would all have been as like each 
other as are generally the first and second murderer. Nor is the mere 
fact that he tells a story with a strange appearance of veracity sufficient ; 
for, as we flatter ourselves that we have sifliciently shown in the little 
anecdote which we ventured to extemporise, a story may be truth-like and 
yet deadly dull. Indeed, no candid critic can deny that this is the case 
with some of De Foe’s narratives; as, for example, the latter part of 
Colonel Jack, where the details of management of a plantation in Virginia 
are sufficiently uninteresting, in spite of minute financial details about 
figures. One device, which he occasionally employs with great force, 
suggests an occasional source of interest. It is generally reckoned as one 
of his most skilful tricks that in telling a story he cunningly leaves a few 
stray ends, which are never taken up. Such is the well-known incident 
of Xury, in Robinson Crusoe. This contrivance undoubtedly gives an 
appearance of authenticity, by increasing the resemblance to real narra- 
tives; it is like the trick of artificially roughening a stone after it has 
been fixed into a building to give it the appearance of being fresh from 
the quarry. De Foe, however, frequently extracts a more valuable piece 
of service from these loose ends; they enable him to employ the element 
of mystery, in which he is otherwise too deficient. Perhaps the most 
forcible situation in De Foe is that which occurs at the original conclusion 
of Roxana, and which was subsequently damaged by an inferior addition, 
apparently by another hand. Roxana, after a life of wickedness, is at last 
married to a substantial merchant. She has saved, from the wages of sin, 
the convenient sum of 2,056/. a year, secured upon excellent mortgages. 
Her husband has 17,000/. in cash, after deducting a “ black article of 
8,000 pistoles,” due on account of a certain lawsuit in Paris, and 1,8201. 
a year in rent. There is a satisfaction about these definite sums which 
we seldom receive from the vague assertions of modern novelists. 
Unluckily, a girl turns up at this moment who shows great curiosity 
about Roxana’s history. It soon becomes evident that she is, in fact, 
Roxana’s daughter by a former and long since deserted husband; but she 
cannot be acknowledged without a revelation of her mother’s subsequently 
most disreputable conduct. Now Roxana has a devoted maid, who threatens 
to get rid, by fair means or foul, of this importunate daughter. Once she 
fails in her design, but confesses to her mistress that, if necessary, she 
will commit the murder. Roxana professes to be terribly shocked, but yet 
has a desire to be relieved at almost any price from her tormentor. The 
maid thereupon disappears again ; soon afterwards the daughter disappears 
‘oo; and Roxana is left in terrible doubt, tormented by the opposing 
anxieties that her maid may have murdered her daughter, or that her 
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daughter may have escaped and revealed the mother’s true character. 
Here is a telling situation for a sensation novelist; and the minuteness 
with which the story is worked out, whilst we are kept in suspense, 
deserves far more praise than most sensation novelists can claim; to say 
nothing of the increased effect due to apparent veracity, in which certainly 
few sensation novelists can even venture a distant competition. The end of 
the story differs still more widely from modern art. Roxana has to go abroad 
with her husband, still in a state of doubt. Her maid after a time joins her, 
but gives no intimation as to the fate of the daughter; and the story con- 
cludes by a simple statement that Roxana afterwards fell into well-deserved 
misery. There is something more impressive, as well as more natural, 
about the mystery in which the crime is left, than in the most effective 
solution that could have been contrived ; and we devoutly hold that the 
addition, in which the story is feebly cleared up, is a miserable forgery. 

Another instance on a smaller scale of the effective employment of 
judicious silence, is an incident in Captain Singleton. The Quaker of our 
acquaintance meets with a Japanese priest who speaks a few words of 
English, and explains that he has learnt it from thirteen Englishmen, 
the only remnant of thirty-two who had been wrecked on the coast of 
Japan. To confirm his story, he produces a bit of paper on which is 
written, in plain English words,—‘‘ We came from Greenland and from 
the North Pole.”’ Here are claimants for the discovery of a North-West 
Passage, and anticipators of Captain Sherard Osborn, of whom we would 
gladly hear more. Unluckily, when Captain Singleton comes to the place 
where his Quaker had met the priest, the ship in which he was sailing had 
departed ; and this put an end to an inquiry and perhaps ‘“ may have 
disappointed mankind of one of the most noble discoveries that ever was 
made or will again be made, in the world, for the good of mankind in 
general ; but so much for that.” 

In these two fragments, which illustrate a very common device of 
De Foe’s, we come across two elements of positive power over our imagi- 
nations. First, we have the obvious power excited by an apparent 
truthfulness, when the story is intrinsically a good one. Of this we 
shall speak presently. Secondly, we have a specimen of De Foe’s 
peculiar use of the mysterious. And this deserves a somewhat fuller 
examination. We might, in one sense, count it as a fault in De Foe’s 
method that he is generally too anxious to set everything before us in 
broad daylight; there is too little of the thoughts and emotions which 
inhabit the twilight of the mind; of those dim half-seen forms which 
exercise the strongest influence upon the imagination, and are the most 
tempting subjects for the poet's art. De Foe, in truth, was little enough of 
a poet. Sometimes by mere force of terse idiomatic language he rises into 
real poetry, as it was understood in the days when Pope and Dryden were 
our Jawgivers. It is often really vigorous. The well-known verses,— 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there,— 
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which begin the True-Born Englishman, or the really fine lines which 
occur in the Hymn to the Pillory, that ‘‘ Hieroglyphic State machine, 
contrived to punish fancy in,” and ending,— 

Tell them that placed him here, 

They’re scandals to the times, 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes,— 
may stand for specimens of his best manner. Frequently he degenerates 
into the merest doggerel, e.g.,— 

No man was ever yet so void of sense, 

As to debate the right of self-defence, 

A principle so grafted in the mind, 

With nature born, and does like nature bind ; 

Twisted with reason, and with nature too, 

As neither one nor t’other can undo,— 
which is scarcely a happy specimen of the difficult art of reasoning in 
verse. His verse is at best vigorous epigrammatic writing, such as would 
now be converted into leading articles, twisted with more or less violence 
into rhyme. And yet there is a poetical side to his mind, or at least 
a susceptibility to poetical impressions of a certain order. And as a 
novelist is on the border-line between poetry and prose, and novels should 
be as it were prose saturated with poetry, we may expect to come in this 
direction upon the secret of De Foe’s power. Although, as we have said, 
De Foe for the most part deals with good tangible subjects which he can 
weigh and measure and reduce to moidores and pistoles, the mysterious 
has a very strong though peculiar attraction for him. It seems indeed, 
to speak paradoxically, that the two qualities are connected. He was 
urged by a restless curiosity to get away from this commonplace world, 
and reduce the unknown regions beyond to scale and measure. The 
centre of Africa, the wilds of Siberia, and even more distinctly the world 
of spirits, had wonderful charms for him. Nothing would have given him 
greater pleasure than to determine the exact number of the fallen angels 
and the date of their calamity. In the History of the Devil he touches, 
with a singular kind of humorous gravity, upon several of these questions, 
and seems to apologize for his limited information. ‘Several things,” he 
says, ‘“‘ have been suggested to set us a-calculating the number of this 
frightful throng of devils who, with Satan the master-devil, was thus cast 
out of heaven.” He declines the task, though he quotes with a certain 
pleasure the result obtained by a grave calculator, who found that in the 
first line of Satan’s army there were a thousand times a hundred thousand 
million devils, and more in the other two. He gives a kind of arithmetical 
measure of the decline of the devil’s power by pointing out that “he who 
was once equal to the angel who killed eighty thousand men in one night, 
is not able now, without a new commission, to take away the life of one 
Job.” He is filled with curiosity as to the proceedings of the first 
parliament (p t as he delicately puts it) of devils; he regrets that 
as he was not personally present in that ‘black divan”’—at least, not 
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that he can remember, for who can account for his pre-existent state 9— 
he cannot say what happened ; but he adds, ‘‘If I had as much personal 
acquaintance with the devil as would admit it, and could depend upon the 
truth of what answer he would give me, the first question would be, 
what measures they (the devils) resolved on at their first assembly ?”’ and 
the second, how they employed the time between their fall and the 
creation of the man? Here we see the instinct of the politician ; and we 
may add that De Foe is thoroughly dissatisfied with Milton’s statements 
upon this point though admiring his genius; and goes so far as to write 
certain verses intended as a correction of, or interpolation into, Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Ruskin, in comparing Milton’s Satan with Dante’s, somewhere 
remarks that the vagueness of Milton, as compared with the accurate 
measurements given by Dante, is so far a proof of less activity of the 
imaginative faculty. It is easier to leave the devil's stature uncertain, 
than to say that he was eighteen feet high. Without disputing the pro- 
position as Mr. Ruskin puts it, we fancy that he would scarecly take 
De Foe’s poetry as an improvement in dignity upon Milton’s. We may, 
perhaps, guess at its merits from this fragment of a speech in prose, 
addressed to Adam by Eve. ‘What ails the sot?’ says the new 
termagant. ‘‘ What are you afraid of ? . . . Take it, you fool, and eat 
. . » Take it, I say, or I will go and cut down the tree, and you shall 
never eat any of it at all ; and you shall still be a fool, and be governed by 
your wife for ever.” This, and much more gross buffoonery of the samo 
kind, is apparently intended to recommend certain sound moral aphorisms 
to the vulgar; but the cool arithmetical method by which De Foe inves- 
tigates the history of the devil, his anxiety to pick up gossip about him, 
and the view which he takes of him as a very acute and. unscrupulous 
politician—though impartially vindicating him from some of Mr. Milton’s 
aspersions—is exquisitely characteristic. 

If we may measure the imaginative power of great poets by the 
relative merits of their conceptions of Satan, we might find a humbler 
gauge for inferior capacities in the power of summoning awe-inspiring 
ghosts. The difficulty of the feat is extreme. Your ghost, as Bottom 
would have said, is a very fearful wild-fowl to bring upon the stage. He 
must be handled delicately, or he is spoilt. Amongst living novelists of 
eminence, Lord Lytton is, so far as we remember, the only one who has 
boldly dealt with the supernatural. Scott performs the feat with admir- 
able delicacy. The apparition of the old woman in the Bride of 
Lammermoor, and the terrible spectre of the ‘ Bodach Glas,” which 
appears to Fergus M‘Ivor in Waverley, are most effective ghosts. They 
are so skilfully introduced as not to shock our belief, and yet they aro 
more awful beings than the most terrible creations of the raw head and 
bloody bones school of fiction. 

Amongst this schcol we fear that De Foe must, on the whole, be 
reckoned. We have already made acquaintance with Mrs. Veal, who, in 
her ghostly condition, talks for an hour and three-quarters with a gossip 
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over a cup of tea; who, indeed, so far forgets her ghostly condition as to 
ask for a cup of the said tea, and only evades the consequences of her 
blunder by one of those rather awkward excuses which we all sometimes 
practise in society ; and who, in short, is the least ethereal spirit that was 
ever met with outside a table. De Foe’s extraordinary love for super- 
natural stories of the gossiping variety found vent in 4A History of 
Apparitions, and his System of Magic. The position which he takes up 
is a kind of modified rationalism. He believes that there are genuine 
apparitions which personate our dead friends, and give us excellent pieces 
of advice on occasion; but he refuses to believe that the spirits can 
appear themselves, on account ‘‘ of the many strange inconveniences and 
ill consequences which would happen if the souls of men and women, 
unembodied and departed, were at liberty to visit the earth.” De Foe is 
evidently as familiar with the habits of spirits generally as of the devil. 
In that case, for example, the feuds of families would never die, for the 
injured person would be always coming back to right himself. Hoe 
proceeds upon this principle to account for many apparitions, as, for 
example, one which appeared in the likeness of a certain J. O. of the 
period, and strongly recommended his widow to reduce her expenses. He 
won’t believe that the Virgin appeared to St. Francis, because all stories 
of that kind are mere impostures of the priests; but he thinks it very 
likely that he was haunted by the devil, who may have sometimes taken 
the Virgin’s shape. In the History of Witchcraft, De Foe tells us how, 
as he was once riding in the country, he met a man on the way to inquire 
of a certain wizard. De Foe, according to his account, which may or may 
not be intended as authentic, waited the whole of the next day at a public- 
house in a country-town, in order to hear the result of the inquiry; and had 
long conversations, reported in his usual style, with infinite “‘ says he’s” 
and ‘says I’s,” in which he tried to prove that the wizard was an 
impostor. This lets us into the secret of many of De Foe’s apparitions. 
They are the ghosts that frighten villagers as they cross commons late at 
night, or that rattle chains and display lights in haunted houses. Some- 
times they have vexed knavish attorneys by discovering long-hidden deeds, 
Sometimes they have enticed highwaymen into dark corners of woods, and 
there the wretched highwayman finds in their bags (for ghosts of this breed 
have good substantial luggage) nothing but a halter and a bit of silver 
(value exactly 133d.) to pay the hangman. When they turn to the 
owner, he has vanished. Occasionally, they are the legends told by some 
passing traveller from distant lands—probably, genuine superstitions in 
their origin, but amplified by tradition into marvellous exactitude of detail, 
and garnished with long gossiping conversations. Such a ghost, which, 
on the whole, is our favourite, is the mysterious Owke Mouraski. This 
being, whet‘aer devil or good spirit no man knows, accompanied a traveller 
for four yeurs through the steppes of Russia, and across Norway, Turkey, 
and various other countries. On the march, he was always seen a mile 
to the left of the party, keeping parallel with them, in glorious indifference 
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to roads. He crossed rivers without bridges, and the sea without ships. 
Everywhere, in the wild countries, he was known by name and dreaded ; 
for, if he entered a house, some one would die there within the year. Yet, 
he was good to the traveller, going so far, indeed, on one occasion, as to 
lend him a horse, and frequently treating him to good advice. Towards 
the end of the journey, Owke Mouraski informed his companion that he 
was ‘the inhabitant of an invisible region,” and afterwards became very 
familiar with him—the traveller, indeed, would never believe that his 
friend was a devil, a scepticism of which De Foe doubtfully approves. 
The story, however, must be true, because, as De Foe says, he saw it in 
manuscript many years ago; and certainly Owke is of a superior order to 
most of the pot-house ghosts. 

De Foe, doubtless, had an insatiable appetite for legends of this kind, 
talked about them with infinite zest in innumerable gossips, and probably 
smoked pipes and consumed ale in abundance during the process. The 
ghosts are the substantial creations of the popular fancy, which no longer 
nourished itself upon a genuine faith in a more lofty order of spiritual 
beings. It is superstition become gross and vulgar before it disappears 
for ever. Romance and poetry have pretty well departed from them as 
from the witches of the period, who are little better than those who still 
linger in our country villages and fill corners of newspapers headed, 
‘‘ Superstition in the nineteenth century.” In his novels, De Foe’s instigct 
for probability generally enables him to employ the marvellous moderately, 
and, therefore, effectively; he is specially given to dreams ; they are 
generally verified just enough to leave us the choice of credulity or scep- 
ticism, and are in excellent keeping with the supposed narrator. Roxana 
tells us how one morning she suddenly sees her lover’s face as though it 
were a death’s-head, and his clothes covered with blood. In the evening 
the lover is murdered. One of Moll Flanders’ husbands hears her call 
him at a distance of many miles—a superstition, by the way, in which 
Boswell, if not Johnson, fully believed. De Foe shows his usual skill in 
sometimes making the visions or omens fail of a too close fulfilment, as in 
the excellent dream where Robinson Crusoe hears Friday’s father tell him 
of the sailors’ attempt to murder the Spaniards: no part of the dream, 
as he says, is specifically true, though it has a general truth; and hence 
we may, at our choice, suppose it to have been supernatural, or to be 
merely a natural result of Crusoe’s anxiety. This region of the marvellous, 
however, only affects De Foe’s novels in a subordinate degree. The Owke 
Mouraski suggests another field in which a lover of the mysterious could 
then find room for his imagination. The world still presented a boundless 
wilderness of untravelled land. Mapped and explored territory was still a 
bright spot surrounded by chaotic darkness, instead of the two being in the 
reverse proportions. Geographers might fill up huge tracts by writing 
‘here is much gold,”’ or putting ‘ elephants instead of towns.” De Foe’s 
gossiping acquaintance, when they were tired of ghosts, could tell of 
strange adventures in wild seas, where merchantmen followed a narrow 
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track, exposed to the assaults of pirates; or of long journeys over endless 
steppes in the days when travelling was travelling indeed ; when distances 
were reckoned by months, and men might expect to meet undiscovered 
tribes and monsters unimagined by natural historians. Doubtless he had 
listened greedily to the stories of seafaring men and merchants from the 
Gold Coast or the East. Captain Singleton, to omit Robinson Crusoe for 
the present, shows the form into which these stories moulded themselves 
in his mind. Singleton, besides his other exploits, anticipated Livingstone 
in crossing Africa from sea to sea. One of De Foe’s biographers rather 
unnecessarily admires the marvellous way in which his imaginary descrip- 
tions have been confirmed by later travellers. And it is true that Singleton 
found two gréat lakes, which may, if we please, be identified with those of 
recent discoverers. His other guesses are not surprising. As a specimen of 
the mode in which he filled up the unknown space we may mention that he 
covers the desert ‘‘ with a kind of thick moss of a blackish dead colour,” 
which is not a very impressive phenomenon. It is in the matter of wild 
beasts, however, that he comes out strongest. Their camp is in one place 
surrounded by ‘ innumerable numbers of devilish creatures.” These crea- 
tures were as ‘‘ thick as a drove of bullocks coming to a fair,” so that they 
could not fire without hitting some ; in fact, a volley brought down three 
tigers and two wolves, besides one creature ‘of an ill-gendered kind, 
between a tiger and a leopard.”’ Before long they meet an “ ugly, venomous, 
deformed kind of a snake or serpent,’’ which had “a hellish, ugly, deformed 
look and voice ;”” indeed, they would have recognized in it the being who 
most haunted De Foe’s imaginary world—the devil—except that they could 
not think what business the devil could have where there were no people. 
The fauna of this country, besides innumerable lions, tigers, leopards, and 
elephants, comprised “living creatures as big as calves, but not of that 
kind,” and creatures between a buffalo and a deer, which resembled neither ; 
they had no horns, but legs like a cow, with a fine head and neck, like 
adeer. The ‘ill-gendered”’ beast is an admirable specimen of De Foe’s 
workmanship. It shows his moderation under most tempting circumstances. 
No dog-headed men, no men with eyes in their breasts, or feet that serve 
as umbrellas, will suit him. He must have something new, and yet pro- 
bable ; and he hits upon a very serviceable animal in this mixture between 
a tiger and a leopard. Surely no one could refuse to honour such a mode- 
rate draft upon his imagination. In short, De Foe, even in the wildest of 
regions, where his pencil might have full play, sticks closely to the common- 
place, and will not venture beyond the regions of the easily conceivable. 
The final element in which De Foe’s curiosity might find a congenial 
food consisted of the stories floating about contemporary affairs. He had 
talked with men who had fought in the Great Rebellion, or even in the old 
German wars. He had himself been out with Monmouth, and taken part 
in the fight at Sedgemoor. Doubtless that small experience of actual 
warfare gave additional vivacity to his descriptions of battles, and was 
useful to him, as Gibbon declares that his service with the militia was of 
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some assistance in describing armies of a very different kind. Thero is a 
period in history which has a peculiar interest for all of us. It is that 
which lies upon the border-land between the past and present ; which has 
gathered some romance from the lapse of time, and yet is not so far off 
but that we have seen some of the actors, and can distinctly realize the 
scenes in which they took part. Such to the present generation is the 
era of the Revolutionary Wars. ‘Old men still creep among us” who 
lived through that period of peril and excitement, and yet we are far 
enough removed from them to fancy that there were giants in those days. 
It is of this source of interest that Scott availed himself in Waverley; or, 
"Tis Sixty Years Since. That date just fixes the time after which the 
epoch must be handed over to the historical novelist; when few even of 
the greatest novelists have suflicient imaginative fire to burn up the anti- 
quarian dust that has accumulated. When De Foe wrote his novels the 
battles of the great Civil War and the calamities of the Plague were 
passing through this phase ; and to them we owe two of his most interesting 
books, the Memoirs of a Cavalier and the History of the Plague. 

To resume then: we have now arrived at some estimate of De Foe’s 
peculiar power. He was a shrewd and most energetic politician, of very 
high rank amongst the second order, though never distinctly passing into 
the first rank. His writings have not the exalted merit which belongs to 
the few men who, from the passing incidents of their time, have struck 
out truths of everlasting value. They have, however, the very rare merit 
of originality, and distinct grasp of principles, which enable a man on the 
wk dle to be clearly ahead of his generation, and to see through the fallacies 
raised by party-passion. If he was not above the heads of his ablest con- 
temporaries, he held a straight course in spite of them, and followed his 
own path without flinching or fear. He showed the distinctive merits of 
a sturdy, middle-class Englishman, with a keen perception of a certain 
order—not perhaps the highest order—of truths, but without any high 
intellectual polish : in these days some people would have called him a 
Philistine. When he began to write his novels he had fought a long and 
most honourable political warfare ; he had known persons in every rank of 
life from the prison upwards, and his mind was full of long and varied 
experience of men and things. He had, as we fancy, an insatiable curiosity 
for facts of all kinds, especially for anything that bordered upon the odd 
and the marvellous. In telling stories, or rather in spinning yarns—for 
that is the most appropriate term for his style of narration—he uses just 
the homely, racy language of his class. He revels in elaborate ramblings 
and roundabout conversations, with the indiscriminating delight in all sorts 
of irrelevant details which a country gossip might display by an ale-house 
fire, or a sailor in a dull watch. His style, in short, was just a suspicion 
of that which Shakspeare has immortalized in Mrs. Quickly, or Fielding in 
Partridge, or innumerable other writers in describing the same class of 
life. He was evidently a very keen and penetrating observer of men and 
things; but was totally devoid of that delicate sensibility and quickness of 
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sympathy by which we are enabled to see through other men’s eyes, and 
to catch shades of emotion which are different from our own. One man to 
him was very much like another, except that they were placed in an 
infinite variety of differing situations; or, perhaps, it would be fairer to 
say that he was content with looking from the external point of view in his 
stories ; and thought that the purpose of a story-teller was to amuse us, 
like Punch, with the antics of a series of puppets, not to dissect them, and 
analyze their motives. At any rate, he shows extraordinary knowledge of 
human life, without much pretence to knowledge of the human heart. We 
must add a strong dash of dry humour. One of the most characteristic 
stories which he tells of himself, shows how, as a boy, he entered a public- 
house where certain wise politicians were discussing a report—scarcely 
credible—that the Papists had tried, in the night, to carry off the 
Monument. De Foe assured them that it was true, and that if they went 
there, they would see men engaged in fastening it down again in its place. 
The picturesque touch convinced them. 

When such a man spins us a yarn, the conditions of its being interest- 
ing are tolerably simple. The first condition obviously is, that the plot 
must be a good one, and good in the sense that a representation in dumb- 
show must be sufficiently exciting, without the necessity of any explana- 
tion of motives. The novel of sentiment or passion or character would 
be altogether beyond his scope. He will accumulate any number of facts 
and details ; but they must be such as will speak for themselves, without 
the need of an interpreter. For this reason, we do not imagine that 
Roxana, Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack, or Captain Singleton can ever be 
very interesting. In each of them there are one or two forcible situations. 
Roxana pursued by her daughter, Moll. Flanders in prison, and Colonel 
Jack as a young boy of the streets, are all powerful fragments, and well 
adapted for his peculiar method. He goes on heaping up little significant 
facts, till we are able to realize the situation powerfully, and we may then 
supply the sentiment for ourselves. But he never seems to know his own 
strength. He gives us at equal length, and with the utmost plain-speak- 
ing, the details of a number of other positions, which are neither interest- 
ing nor edifying. He is decent or coarse, just as he is dull or amusing, 
without knowing the difference. He is certainly not immoral in the 
sense in which modern French novels are immoral ; but he is coarse, as it 
were by accident, when his characters happen to fall into awkward 
positions. The details about the different connections formed by Roxana 
and Moll Flanders have no atom of sentiment, and are about as wearisome 
as the journal of a specially heartless lady of the same character would be 
at the present day. He has been praised for never gilding objectionable 
objects, or making vice attractive. To all appearance, he would have 
been totally unable to set about it. He has only one mode of telling a 
story, and he follows the thread of his narrative into the back-slums of 
London, or lodging-houses of doubtful character, or respectable places of 
trade, with the same equanimity, at a good steady jog-trot of narrative. 
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His absence of any passion or sentiment deprives such places of the one 
possible source of interest ; and we must confess that two-thirds of each 
of these novels are deadly dull; the remainder, though exhibiting 
specimens of his genuine power, is not far enough from the commonplace 
to be specially attractive. In short, the merit of De Foe’s narrative bears 
a direct proportion to the intrinsic merit of a plain statement of the facts ; 
and, in the novels already mentioned, as there is nothing very surprising, 
certainly nothing unique, about the story, his treatment cannot raise it 
above a very moderate level. 

Above these stories, in our opinion, come two of De Foe’s fragments 
of fictitious history. Captain Carleton, although we freely confess that 
but for Lord Stanhope’s authority we should have taken it for a genuine 
piece of De Fee, seems to be inferior in vivacity. If De Foe was making 
use of authentic papers, he was, perhaps, under some sense of restraint. 
There are, however, some forcible passages, especially at the beginning— 
one, for example, where the author goes into a cottage, near the scene of 
war, and finds the body of a marauder, who has been burnt by the country- 
people, in revenge for maltreatment, is an effective touch in the true 
De Foe manner. The Memoir of a Cavalier is a very amusing book, 
though it is less fiction than history, interspersed with a few personal 
anecdotes. In it there are again some exquisite little bits of genuine 
De Foe. The Cavalier tells us, with such admirable frankness, that he 
once left the army a day or two before a battle, in order to visit some rela- 
tives at Bath, and excuses himself so modestly for his apparent neglect of 
military duty, that we cannot refuse to believe in him. A novelist, we 
say, would have certainly taken us to the battle, or would, at least, have 
given his heroa more heroic excuse. The character, too, of the old soldier, 
who has served under Gustavus Adolphus, who is disgusted with the raw 
English levies, still more disgusted with the interference of parsons, and 
who has a respect for his opponents—especially Sir Thomas Fairfax—which 
is compounded partly of English love of fair play, and partly of the indif- 
ference of a professional officer—is better supported than most of De Foe’s 
personages. An excellent Dugald Dalgetty touch is his constant anxiety 
to impress upon the royalist commanders the importance of a particular 
trick which he has learnt abroad of mixing foot soldiers with the cavalry. 
We must leave him, however, to say a few words upon the History of the 
Plague, which seems to us to come next in merit to Robinson Crusoe. 
Here De Foe has to deal with a story of such intrinsically tragic interest 
that all his details become affecting. It needs no commentary to interpret 
the meaning of the terrible anecdotes, many of which are doubtless founded 
on fact. There is the strange superstitious element brought out by the 
horror of the sudden visitation. The supposed writer hesitates as to 
leaving the doomed city. He is decided to stay at last by opening 
the Bible at random and coming upon the text,—‘‘ He shall deliver thee 
from the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence.’’ He watches 
the comets; the one which appeared before the plague was “of a dull, 
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languid colour, and its motion heavy, solemn, and slow ;” the other, which 
preceded the Great Fire, was ‘‘ bright and sparkling, and its motion swift and 
furious.” Old women, he says, believed in them, especially ‘‘the hypo- 
chondriac part of the other sex,” who might, he thinks, be called old 
women too. Still he half believes himself, especially when the second 
appears. He does not believe that the breath of the plague-stricken upon 
a glass would leave shapes of ‘‘ dragons, snakes, and devils, horrible to 
behold ;” but he does believe that if they breathed on a bird they would kill 
it, or “at least make its eggs rotten.” However, he admits that no experi- 
ments were tried. Then wé have the hideous, and sometimes horribly 
grotesque incidents. There is the poor naked creature, who runs up and 
down, exclaiming continually, ‘‘ Oh, the great and the dreadful God!”’ but 
would say nothing else, and speak to no one. There is the woman who 
suddenly opens a window, and ‘calls out, ‘Death, death, death!’ ina 
most inimitable tone, which struck me with horror and chillness in the 
very blood.”” There is the man who, with death in his face, opens the 
door to a young apprentice sent to ask him for money: ‘‘ Very well, 
child,” says the living ghost; ‘‘ go to Cripplegate Church, and bid them 
ring the bell for me ;” and with those words, shuts the door, goes upstairs 
and dies. Then we have the horrors of the dead-cart, and the unlucky 
piper who was carried off by mistake. De Foe, with his usual ingenuity, 
corrects the inaccurate versions of the story, and says that the piper was 
not blind, but only old and silly; and that he does not believe that, as 
“the story goes,” he set up his pipes while in the cart. After this, we 
cannot refuse to admit that he was really carried off and all but buried. 
Another device for cheating us with acceptance of his story, is the ingenicus 
way in which he imitates the occasional lapses of memory of a genuine 
narrator, and admits that he does not precisely recollect certain details ; 
and still better is the conscientious eagerness with which he distinguishes 
between the occurrences to which he was an eye-witness and those which he 
only knew by hearsay. 

This book, more than any of the others, shows a skill in selecting 
telling incidents. We are sometimes in doubt whether the particular details 
which occur in other stories are not put in rather by good luck than from 
a due perception of their value. He thus resembles a savage, who is as 
much pleased with a glass bead as with a piece of gold ; but in the History 
of the Plague every detail goes straight to the mark. At one point he 
cannot help diverging into the story of three poor men who escape into the 
fields, and giving us, with his usual relish, all their rambling conversa- 
tions by the way. For the most part, however, he is less diffusive and 
more pointed than usual; the greatness of the calamity seems to have 
given more intensity to his style; and it leaves all the impression of a 
genuine narrative, told by one who has, as it were, just escaped from the 
valley of the shadow of death, with the awe still upon him, and every terrible 
sight and sound fresh in his memory. The amazing truthfulness of the 
style is here in its proper place ; we wish to be brought as near as may be 
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to the facts ; we want good realistic painting more than fine sentiment. 
The story reminds us of certain ghastly photographs published during the 
American war, which had been taken on the field of battle. They gave a 
more forcible taste of the horrors of war than the most thrilling pictures 
drawn from the fancy. In such Cases, we only wish the narrator to stand 
as much as possible on one side, and just draw up a bit of the curtain 
which conceals his gallery of horrors. 

It is time, however, to say enough of Mobinson Crusoe to justify its 
traditional superiority to De Foe’s other wyjtings. The charm, as some 
critics say, is difficult to analyze; and we do not profess to demonstrate 
mathematically that it must necessarily be, what it is; the most delightful 
boy’s book ever written, and one which older critics may study with 
delight. The most obvious advantage over the secondary novels lies in 
the unique situation. Lamb, in the passage from which we have quoted, 
gracefully evades this point. ‘‘ Are there no solitudes,” he says, ‘‘ out of 
the cave and the desert ? or cannot the heart, in the midst of crowds, feel 
frightfully alone?” Singleton, he suggests, is alone with pirates less 
merciful than the howling monsters, the devilish serpents, and ill-gen- 
dered creatures of De Foe’s deserts. Colonel Jack is alone amidst the 
London thieves, when he goes to bury his treasures in the hollow tree. 
This is prettily said; but it suggests rather what another writer might 
have made of De Foe’s heroes, than what De Foe made of them himself. 
Singleton, it is true, is alone amongst the pirates, but he takes to them as 
naturally as a fish takes to the water, and, indeed, finds them good, 
honest, respectable, stupid sort of people. They stick by him and he by 
them, and we are never made to feel the real horrors of his position. 
Colonel Jack might, in other hands, have become an Oliver Twist, less 
real perhaps than De Foe has made him, but infinitely more pathetic. 
De Foe tells us of his unpleasant sleeping-places, and his occasional fears 
of the gallows ; but of the supposed mental struggles, of the awful solitude 
of soul, we hear nothing. How can we sympathise very deeply with a 
young gentleman whose recollections run chiefly upon the exact numBersg 
of shillings and pence captured by himself and his pocket-picking “ pals ?” 
Similarly Robinson Crusoe dwells but little upon the horrors of his position, 
and when he does is apt to get extremely prosy. We fancy that he could 
never have been in want of a solid sermon on Sunday, however much he 
may have missed the church-going bell. But in Robinson Crusoe, as in 
the History of the Plague, the story speaks for itself. To explain the 
horrors of living among thieves we must have some picture of internal 
struggles, of a sense of honour opposed to temptation, and a pure mind 
in danger of contamination. De Foe’s extremely straightforward and 
prosaic view of life prevents him from setting any such sentimental trials 
before us; the lad avoids the gallows and in time becomes the honest 
master of a good plantation; and there’s enough. But the horrors of 
abandonment on a desert island can be appreciated by the simplest sailor 
or schoolboy. The main thing is to bring out the situation plainly an& 
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forcibly, to tell us of the difficulties of making pots and pans, of catching 
goats, and sowing corn, and of avoiding audacious cannibals. This task 
De Foe performs with unequalled spirit and vivacity. In his first dis- 
covery of a new art he shows the freshness so often conspicuous in first 
novels. The scenery was just that which had peculiar charms for his 
fancy ; it was one of those half-true legends of which he had heard strange 
stories from seafaring men, and possibly from the acquaintances of his 
hero himself. He brings out the shrewd vigorous character of the 
Englishman thrown upon his own resources with evident enjoyment of 
his task. Indeed, De Foe tells us himself that in Robinson Crusoe he 
saw a kind of allegory of his own fate. He had suffered from solitude 
of soul. Confinement in his prison is represented in the book by confine- 
ment in an island; and even particular incidents, such as the fright he 
receives one night from something in his bed, “was word for word 
a history of what happened.” In other words, this novel too, like many 
of the best ever written, has in it something of the autobiographical 
element which makes a man speak from greater depths of feeling than 
in a purely imaginary story. 

It would indeed be easy to show that the story, though in one sense 
marvellously like truth, is singularly wanting as a psychological study. 
Friday is no real savage, but a good English servant without plush. He 
says ‘“‘muchee”’ and ‘ speakee,” but he becomes at once a civilized being, 
and in his first conversation puzzles Crusoe terribly by that awkward 
theological question, why God did not kill the devil—for characteristically 
enough Crusoe’s first lesson includes a little instruction upon the enemy of 
mankind. He found, however, that it was ‘‘ not so easy to imprint right 
notions in Friday’s mind about the devil, as it was about the being of 
a God.” This is comparatively a trifle; but Crusoe himself is all but 
impossible. Steele, indeed, gives an account of Selkirk from which he 
infers that, “this plain man’s story is a memorable example that he is 
happiest who confines his wants to natural necessities ;’’ but the facts do 
not warrant this pet doctrine of an old-fashioned school. Selkirk’s state of 
mind may be inferred from two or three facts. He had almost forgotten 
to talk; he had learnt to catch goats by running on foot; and he had 
acquired the exceedingly difficult art of making fire by rubbing two 
sticks. In other words, his whole mind was absorbed in providing a 
few physical necessities, and he was rapidly becoming a savage—for a 
man who can’t speak and can make fire, is very near the Australian. We 
may infer, what is probable from other cases, that a man living fifteen 
years by himself, like Crusoe, would either go mad, or sink into that 
semi-savage state. De Foe really describes a man in prison, not in 
solitary confinement. We should not be so pedantic as to call for accu- 
racy in such matters; but the difference between the fiction and what 
we believe would have been the reality is significant. De Foe, even in 
Robinson Crusoe, gives a very inadequate picture of the mental torments to 
which his hero is exposel. He is frightened by a parrot calling him by 
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name, and by the strangely picturesque incident of the footmark on the 
sand ; but, on the whole, he takes his imprisonment with preternatural 
stolidity. His stay on the island produces the same state of mind as 
might be due to a dull Sunday in Scotland. For this reason, the want 
of power in describing emotion as compared with the amazing power of 
describing facts, Robinson Crusoe is a book for boys rather than men, 
and, as Lamb says, for the kitchen rather than for higher circles. It falls 
short of any high intellectual interest. When we leave the striking 
situation and get to the second part, with the Spaniards and Will Atkins 
talking natural theology to his wife, it sinks to the level of the secondary 
stories. But for people who are not too proud to take a rather low order 
of amusement, Robinson Crusoe will always be one of the most charming 
of books. We have the romantic and adventurous incidents upon which 
the most unflinching realism can be set to work without danger of vulgarity. 
Here is precisely the story suited to De Foe’s strength and weakness. 
He is forced to be artistic in spite of himself. He cannot lose the thread 
of the narrative and break it into disjointed fragments, for the limits of 
the island confine him as well as his hero. He cannot tire us with 
details, for all the details of such a story are interesting ; it is made up of 
petty incidents, as much as the life of a prisoner reduced to taming flies, 
or making saws out of penknives. The island does as well as the Bastille 
for making trifles valuable to the sufferer and to us. The facts tell the 
story of themselves, without any demand for romantic power to press them 
liome to us; and the efforts to give an air of authenticity to the story, 
which sometimes make us smile, and sometimes rather bore us, in other 
novels, are all to the purpose ; for there is a real point in putting such a 
story in the mouth of the sufferer, and in giving us for the time an illusory 
belief in his reality. It is one of the exceptional cases in which the 
poetical aspect of a position is brought out best by the most prosaic 
accuracy of detail; and we imagine that Robinson Crusoe’s island, with 
all his small household torments, will always be more impressive than the 
more gorgeously coloured island of Enoch Arden. When we add that the 
whole book shows the freshness of a writer employed on his first novel— 
though at the mature age of fifty-eight ; seeing in it an allegory of his 
own experience embodied in the scenes which most interested his imagina- 
tion, we see some reasons why Robinson Crusoe should hold a distinct 
rank by itself amongst his works. As De Foe was a man of very powerful, 
but very limited, imagination—able to see certain aspects of things with 
extraordinary distinctness, but little able to rise above them—even his 
greatest book shows his weakness, and scarcely satisfies a grown-up man 
with a taste for high art. In revenge, it ought, according to Rousseau, to 
be for a time the whole library of a boy, chiefly, it seems, to teach him 
that the stock of an ironmonger is better than that of an iron shop. We 
may agree in the conclusion without caring about the reason; and to have 
pleased all the boys in Europe for near a hundred and fifty years is, after 
all, a remarkable feat. 
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Hoe-Shooting in the Plach Forest. 


cennen ate ameieeien 


Rising to dress by candle-light, peering out into the darkness to discern 
the state of the weather, snatching a hurried and imperfect breakfast, 
driving in a cramped conveyance along a dull white road between long and 
silent stretches of forest, with the damp grey night-mist still dragging 
slowly over the firs, and with the cold barrels of a gun numbing one’s 
fingers—such are the ordinary preliminaries to a day’s shooting common 
alike to many parts of England and Germany. But with the break of day 
all further resemblance ceases. When the hot strong sun of the south 
gathers up these mist-clouds and sends them rolling away westward, when 
the hills along the horizon begin to show themselves of a gloomy green 
instead of that thin blue which surrounds an English landscape, when a 
clearance in the great forest around you shows you a large, many- 
windowed, projecting-roofed wooden chalet, as ruddy in its deep brown 
hues as any hut of the Swiss valleys, you are led to expect something 
entirely different from the steady, business-like, and rather tame pursuit 
of partridges which generally follows the drive to cover in England. A 
hen capercailzie, with her great brown wings outstretched, sails quickly 
overhead ; a fox stands quietly in an adjacent field and watches you drive 
past; a blue hare flashes across the road and disappears into the wood : 
no, this is clearly not England. 

But the drive over, what then? Another of those great wooden 
chalets comes into view, the strong sunlight making its rich brown gables 
almost red, and there are people walking about, and vehicles in front of the 
door, and over the window a noble painting bearing the legend “ Zum 
weiszen Adler.” Those boys outside have borrowed a holiday from the 
national school, which they must attend, to form a corps of beaters; and 
they are already receiving jerked and half-grumbling instructions from one 
of the Prince’s keepers—the ancient, phlegmatic, morose, and picturesque 
Schaller. Imagine a little man dressed wholly in grey and green, with a 
large slouched hat adorned with jay’s feathers, with a thin brownish-white 
face, a large nose, a large black moustache and small deep-set eyes, with 
a horn slung round his neck, a gun pendent from one shoulder, and a 
cartridge-bag of roe-skin hanging from the other. He looks as if he had 
been the companion of Robin Hood and Little John, and had gone on 
smoking that big pipe ever since, until he had so steeped himself in 
nicotine that Time had become afraid to touch him. He is one of the 
oldest and most experienced of the Prince’s keepers—the Prince von 
Fiwstenberg, who owns as much of the Black Forest as would make an 
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English county—and it is his proud boast that of all his companions he 
is the only one whom the Prince addresses as ‘‘Du.”’ The other keepers 
are inside, in the spacious, low-roofed, eight-windowed room which is the 
chief glory of each small hostelry: and through the haze of badly-smelling 
itobacco-smoke we can dimly discern their short, brawny figures clad in 
the same picturesque dress which Schaller wears, though for the most 
‘part they have bushy brown beards and moustaches on their sun-tanned 
faces. 

In a little while our party is mustered on the road outside. E F 
the Prince’s overseer for this district, a splendid fellow with immense 
shoulders and arms, leads the way, attended by the two or three sports- 
men who have responded to his invitation. There is K , the landlord 
of the inn at Hubertshofen; there is a young Bavarian whose sporting 
costume—his gaiters, hat, jacket, horn, pouch, and killing knife—is 
perfect; there is a small, thin doctor, with spectacles, who is always 
asking questions about the wind; and with myself there comes S , 
a gentle English youth, whose eyes somehow will wander backward in the 
direction of the Hubertshofen inn, where she of the flaxen curls and azure 
eyes remains to mope in the hopeless dulness of feminine companionship 
until we send for her in the afternoon. 

“ Vorwiirts, alle, in Gottes Namen!”’ shouts out E——, as he slings 
his gun (every gun has a green strap affixed) over his big shoulder, and 
strides forth. 

The slight wind now blowing blows in the direction whither we are 
going: it is necessary, therefore, to go to the extreme end of the ground to 
be traversed and work backward. There are few animals which have so 
intensely keen a scent as the roe; and the greatest caution has to be 
exercised in order to keep to leeward of them. In some districts where 
the roe lie in small covers and are apt to be scared away altogether if 
driven much and hard by dogs, it is deemed sufficient to send in a few 
beaters who do not even make the peculiar rattling noise with which they 
ordinarily arouse the deer. The mere scent of the beaters is enough to 
send the roe on lightly towards the sportsman, who in such a case 
generally gets an easy shot. But on this morning we were plentifully 
provided with dogs—about the most Indicrous-looking animals of which 
one can conceive. These beagles, having heads of: the usual beagle size, 
seem to.haye little body and no legs. The latter are merely squat stumps, 
exceedingly thick and muscular, with large, soft, out-turning paws, which 
make the animal walk like a turtle. The dogs possess the advantage of 
running slowly and steadily, and never tire; while they make their way 
through the mossy swamps, the blackberry-bushes and brackens of the 
forest much more easily than one would imagine. E , however, had 
with him a huge black hound, a brute of evil aspect, but of immense 
power, which was supposed to be invaluable for tracking wounded deer. 
How Hector displayed his peculiar idiosyncrasies shall be described here- 
after. 
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*‘Gentlemen,”’ says E——, in that fine, broad, Bavarian German 
which is so different from the horrible patois of the Black Foresters, 
“‘ whosoever shoots an old hare shall be fined thirty-five kreutzers, to be 
exacted from him on the spot. Young hares you may shoot as you 
please.” ; 

This being a Black Forest joke, everybody laughs ; though it is already 
understood among us that not only are we forbidden to shoot does, but 
that capercailzie and foxes, being the pet shooting of the Prince himself, 
are also to be spared. Let it shock no one’s feelings to hear of foxes being 
considered good shooting. Here they are never hunted; and as they are 
most destructive vermin, killing the young roe in considerable numbers, 
and even attacking their mothers when snow is on the ground, the sports- 
man is accounted fortunate who comes home singing “Der Fuchs liiszt 
mir sein Kleid.” 

Suddenly the whole party come to a halt. The keepers clustering 
around E , and watching the pointing of his hand with those grave, 
keen, sunburnt faces of theirs, receive each his appointed place and 
directions. Schaller draws off his troop of men, boys, and dogs; and 
disappears in the forest. E , having specified all our posts, gives 
another but more subdued “ Vorwiirts!”” and we too enter the forest by 
a neighbouring path. 

Here there is no underwood. Down between the lichen-grey stems of 
the magnificent pines and firs, the sun-light falls in great shafts, and lights 
up the soft, spungy green moss into a brilliant orange and gold. Occa- 
sionally we cross a deep glade, which runs down into an unseen valley ; 
and in one of these glades the underwood begins. Our posts are given us. 
In all beats there are one or two stations which are known by long expe- 
rience to be the best; the preferable of these two, called the ‘‘ Haupt-platz,” 
being generally marked with a bit of stick which has a red F upon it to 
denote that here the Prince himself stands. § and I distinctly heard 
E tell the keepers that in every beat these two best places were to 
be given to the two Englishmen, the ‘‘ Haupt-platz” to be given to each 
alternately. 

‘ Bleiben Sie da,” says one of the keepers to S—— (pronouncing the 
words ‘blaybe Sie daw”), and my friend found himself posted behind a 
large pine, about twenty yards from the underwood of larch and birch, and 
almost opposite two deer-tracks which converged to one point. He had 
the “‘ Haupt-platz.” 

I had the next position, about fifty yards further on ; but I was placed 
on an incline from which I could easily look down on the movements of 
my friend. So soon as all the posts have been occupied, each man must 
hold up his hand and convey to his next neighbour an intimation of his 
exact position ; a duty which no one who has had a charge of No. 2 shot 
pass by his ear will ever neglect. . Presently we heard a long low blast 
from the horn of the keeper who was at the extreme end of the guns—a 
message to the venerable Schaller telling him to begin the driving. This 
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message was replied to by a fine florid flourish from Schaller himself; 
and it is not until the latter signal is given that the guns are supposed to 
be on the alert. 

8 , who had been sitting down, sprung to his feet; and for a few 
minutes he was all attention. Far off we could hear the drivers at work, 
striking the trees with sticks and uttering a loud “ purr,” that echoed 
through the wood. All around us was dead silence, but for the bees in 
the harebells and the occasional flutter past ofa jay. Then, with a noise 
that must have made many a heart leap, two of the dogs simultaneously 
gave tongue, and the sharp harsh bark rang through the stillness of the 
wood, but was yet far distant. We could hear the sounds become fainter 
or louder, and could trace in imagination the course of the dogs as they 
went off in different directions. Then—and what a strange sensation it 
is when you see your first deer; when out of the perfect silence of the tall 
brushwood leaps a beautiful young creature in a shining coat of yellowish- 
brown—then there suddenly flashed into the sunlight, not thirty yards 
from where S stood, a handsome buck. Had the buck continued his 
course he would have run straight over my friend; consequently he stopped 
short, paused in a bewildered manner for at least two seconds, and then 
with one or two light bounds over the ferns, he was away down into the 
glade and out of sight. 

What of S——-? A second or two before the buck had come into sight 
I distinctly saw my neighbour open a locket which hung from his watch- 
chain. I did not know what was in the locket, though I guessed ; and I 
am sure there could be nothing so remarkable about a little flaxen hair as 
to cause a man to shift his gun to his left arm in the very middle of a 
drive. When the buck leapt out into the sunlight, 8 started, so that 
I saw him fifty yards off throw up his head. Then he raised the gun 
to his shoulder ; but whether his hand trembled too much with the fright, 
or whether he was himself too much confused, he did not fire, and the 
buck, which had a fine pair of horns, escaped. I noticed a quick glance 
S—— sent in my direction to see whether I had observed this disgraceful 
proceeding ; and, as he caught my eye, he shrugged his shoulders. At 
the same moment one of the small beagles, yelping and barking, came 
along the same track, and as he arrived at the spot where the deer had 
paused, he looked up at 8 with a glance which must have caused my 
friend, if he possessed the least conscience, to blush deeply. 

The roe, as St. John observes, is the most symmetrical and beautiful 
in shape of all deer; and I had soon an opportunity of witnessing the 
peculiarly light and graceful manner in which the doe, especially, clears 
the underwood in running. Hector, baying and rushing like a fiend, 
chased out two does and a little fawn which was not much longer in body 
than a hare. The first doe passed through the trees like a flash of light- 
ning; but the second one, evidently the mother of this little thing, kept 
by its side, and both of them came so near me that I believe I could have 
killed them both with one barrel. It is indeed impossible to describe 
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the delicate way in which these graceful creatures run, their long, thin 
necks holding their small head well up, their ears pricked and full, their 
thin lithe legs making not the slightest noise as they canter or bound over 
the yielding moss and fern. In a short time the noise of the beaters came 
nearer ; and soon thereafter the boys were seen to be struggling through 
the young firs, when a blast from somebody’s horn took us in a body to 
where E—— was waiting. 

Here, then, was a pretty ordeal for S——-. When the whole party is 
collected, all the incidents of the drive are recounted ; and unfortunately 
several of the beaters, having observed this buck, declared that he had 
fine horns, and that he made straight for the “‘ Haupt-platz.” 

‘Ja, ja,” says § , Stammering and blushing. ‘Ich habe Sie—I 
mean ich habe ihn gesehen, aber—aber er ging zu schnell fiir mich zu— 
zu 








And as he forgot the German word for ‘‘ shoot” he elevated his gun 
and performed a little bit of pantomime which was quite satisfactory. If 
there was any philological process going on within the brains of the 
keepers, it must have been the effort to find the German equivalent for 
“¢ duffer.” 

The next beat proved a blank; only a few does having been turned 
out by the dogs. Iwas much amused, however, by the utter paralysis 
which struck one of these pretty creatures which had come to within a 
dozen yards of me before she saw me. The deer, it must be remembered, 
have no apprehension for anything in front of them; their intense anxiety 
to catch the sounds behind them and escape their pursuers causes them to 
be careless to an incredible degree of danger which may be simply con- 
fronting them. This doe had come down a deer-path which led straight 
towards the ‘“‘ Haupt-platz ;’’ and did not observe me at all, as I say, 
until she was within pistol-shot. On catching sight of me, and of the gun 
which I held, she went back a little on her haunches, and then stood and 
looked with a sort of helpless, frightened stare. Certainly three seconds 
elapsed before she suddenly darted off to the left ; and I saw every muscle 
in her hind thighs working as she put on her best speed. In her path 
she started a fox, which came right back in the opposite direction—an easy 
shot for the Prince, had he been there. 

In our next beat we were more successful. The driving had scarcely 
begun when one of the dogs gave tongue ; and the longer the loud barking 
continued the more nearly did it approach the station which S had 
had assigned to him. Evidently the roe was coming in a direct line, 
making none of those circuitous manceuvres with which the old bucks so 
often baffle the dogs. 8 was in the middle of a long and narrow path, 
with dense wood before and behind him, except for a little clearance of 
about thirty square yards which lay further down the path, and which was 
partially hid from him by some young larches. Making sure that the deer 
was coming on towards this clearance, S risked the indiscretion of 


leaving his post, and passed on until only one small tree stood between 
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him and the open space. Behind the dense branches of the young fir he 
ensconced himself, and had scarcely done so when there was heard a 
rustling of the underwood at no great distance. Almost at the same 
moment I caught a glimpse of a pair of horns above the young trees in 
front, and saw that the buck would come straight across the clearance. 
The unhappy animal had just leapt out from the bushes when my friend 
fired ; I heard a shrill scream that had a painful resemblance to a human 
cry ; the buck made one forward bound high in the air, and then fell 
heavily upon the ground. § did not stir from his position ; but I 
could see that, after a kick or two, the buck was lying quite still, and 
therefore dead, among the soft grey grass. 

The killing of the deer, however, was but a trivial portion of the cere- 
monies which now ensued. The drive over, up comes the nearest keeper, 
and with profuse and almost unintelligible Black-Forest German (as 
it is called by the people themselves) must needs shake hands with S—— 
and congratulate him on having secured a good pair of horns, which he 
immediately proceeds to examine by lifting up the head of the slain deer. 
Then he blows a triumphant tootle-too upon his horn, and while the other 
keepers are slowly making their appearance (each of them taking off his 
green beaver, shaking hands with S——— and smiling proudly, as if to see 
a dead buck shot by a stranger was the greatest pleasure that could be 
afforded them,) he steps aside and selects a bit of young fir which he 
proceeds to stick in my friend’s hat. It is the eustom to decorate 
you with one of these trophies for every buck you shoot, and with 
another sort of trophy for every one you miss; so that the village- 
people, on turning out in the evening to meet the party coming 
home, can tell who have been the fortunate and who the unlucky 
marksmen. 

How proud § looked! He positively blushed. He looked at 
the deer and said, ‘‘ Poor thing!” though he would have uttered another 
exclamation had the poor thing escaped. He was in quite a flutter of 
excitement, and his efforts to appear composed and not too exuberantly 
glad were on the whole a failure. By-and-by he ceased contemplating the 
stricken deer, and, coming over to me, said— 

‘¢ Don’t you think we might send for the ladies now? The forest is 
not at all damp, and I’m sure they could go with us without incurring the 
least danger. And then all these ceremonies, you know, though a little 
absurd, are interesting.” 

Therewith my young friend touched the small green branch in his cap 
to see if it was securely fixed; and now, as all the party had arrived and 
seemed desirous of resting themselves, we sat down upon two or three 
immense felled trees. eOne of the keepers, kneeling down by the buck, 
proceeded to disembowel him ; and that rather ugly operation having been 
accomplished, the deer was slung round the shoulders of one of the 
boys, who was directed to return with it to Hubertshofen. 

‘¢ And sehen Sie,”’ says S——— (the boy looked up with surprise, pro- 
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bably never before having been addressed as ‘‘ Sie”’) ‘‘ sagen an den—den 
zwei Damen dass sie—sie—here, come and tell this fellow to bring back 
the two ladies with him !” 

How a London boy would have sniggered at the ridiculous attempts of 
the foreigner; but this swarthy-faced lad, with the big soft black eyes, 
with his red cotton jacket stained here and there by the blood of the dead 
buck, which hung picturesquely round his neck, only waited in respectful 
silence until the command was delivered to him, and then departed. 

Again we plunged into the forest, arriving this time at a broad road 
used by the waggons which cart off the felled trees. The drive was an 
unusually long one, and a considerable time elapsed before the first blast 
of the horn announced that the guns were placed. We were perhaps 
about fifty yards separate, E being at the remote corner of the drive ; 
and as we stood upon the side of the road opposite the long stripe of forest 
which we fronted, it was clear that we dared only fire at the deer as they 
came up through the wood, or as they disappeared, having crossed the 
road, into the forest behind us. Above all, we were warned not to shoot 
down the road. Well, in the interval which ensued between the blast of 
the keeper’s horn and the response from Schaller—when most of us, 
anticipating nothing, were sitting on the bank of the wood—a loud report 
rang along the open line of the road. I jumped up, and was just in time 
to see that E had fired at and missed a splendid buck, which instan- 
taneously dashed into the forest. The next moment I caught sight of 
something passing rapidly through the trees some hundred yards off, and 
saw that the buck, having completed a large semicircle, was again about to 
attempt a crossing of the road about midway between me and S——. 
Further, he was making straight for a mass of young trees which, if he did 
cross the road safely, would almost certainly allow him to escape. My only 
chance, therefore, I considered, was to get a shot at him before he arrived 
at the road; and just as he came bounding up to the front of the 
enclosure I levelled my gun, and pulled the trigger. The barrel missed 
fire—for the gun, which was not a breech-loader, like that which every one 
else carried, had been loaded two days. At the same moment the buck— 
and I remember catching a glimpse of his fine horns with an inward pang 
of regret—cleared the road in a couple of bounds and was lost in that 
clump of brushwood. I gave him up for lost; but the next second—for 
all this occurred certainly in one second—he again appeared, having left 
the brushwood for a fair run through the trees behind me. I fired my 
left barrel at him as he passed between two firs, and he disappeared. I 
did not see him fall, and naturally concluded that he had passed on into 
the dense twilight of the wood. Presently, however, I heard a long, deep 
groan; and I knew that that was the death-sigh of the buck, wherever 
he lay. Not daring to leave my post when any minute a charge 
of shot might come rattling round my ears, I waited out the 
other incidents of the drive, which were stirring enough. First, a 
doe came bounding past S——- who, not taking time to look, put 
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him and the open space. Behind the dense branches of the young fir he 
ensconced himself, and had scarcely done so when thero was heard a 
rustling of the underwood at no great distance. Almost at the same 
moment I caught a glimpse of a pair of horns above the young trees in 
front, and saw that the buck would come straight across the clearance. 
The unhappy animal had just leapt out from the bushes when my friend 
fired ; I heard a shrill scream that had a painful resemblance to a human 
cry ; the buck made one forward bound high in the air, and then fell 
heavily upon the ground. §S did not stir from his position ; but I 
sould see that, after a kick or two, the buck was lying quite still, and 
therefore dead, among the soft grey grass. 

The killing of the deer, however, was but a trivial portion of the cere- 
monies which now ensued. The drive over, up comes the nearest keeper, 
and with profuse and almost unintelligible Black-Forest German (as 
it is called by the people themselves) must needs shake hands with S—— 
and congratulate him on having secured a good pair of horns, which he 
immediately proceeds to examine by lifting up the head of the slain deer. 
Then he blows a triumphant tootle-too upon his horn, and while the other 
keepers are slowly making their appearance (each of them taking off his 
green beaver, shaking hands with S—— and smiling proudly, as if to see 
a dead buck shot by a stranger was the greatest pleasure that could be 
afforded them,) he steps aside and selects a bit of young fir which he 
proceeds to stick in my friend’s hat. It is the custom to decorate 
you with one of these trophies for every buck you shoot, and with 
another sort of trophy for every one you miss; so that the village- 
people, on turning out in the evening to meet the party coming 
home, can tell who have been the fortunate and who the unlucky 
marksmen. 

How proud S—— looked! He positively blushed. He looked at 
the deer and said, “‘ Poor thing!” though he would have uttered another 
exclamation had the poor thing escaped. He was in quite a flutter of 
excitement, and his efforts to appear composed and not too exuberantly 
glad were on the whole a failure. By-and-by he ceased contemplating the 
stricken deer, and, coming over to me, said— 

‘Don’t you think we might send for the ladies now? The forest is 
not at all damp, and I’m sure they could go with us without incurring the 
least danger. And then all these ceremonies, you know, though a little 
absurd, are interesting.” 

Therewith my young friend touched the small green branch in his cap 
to see if it was securely fixed; and now, as all the party had arrived and 
seemed desirous of resting themselves, we sat down upon two or three 
immense felled trees. eOne of the keepers, kneeling down by the buck, 
proceeded to disembowel him ; and that rather ugly operation having been 
accomplished, the deer was slung round the shoulders of one of the 
boys, who was directed to return with it to Hubertshofen. 

‘¢ And sehen Sie,”’ says S—— (the boy looked up with surprise, pro- 
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bably never before having been addressed as ‘‘ Sie’’) ‘‘ sagen an den—den 
zwei Damen dass sie—sie—here, come and tell this fellow to bring back 
the two ladies with him !” 

How a London boy would have sniggered at the ridiculous attempts of 
the foreigner; but this swarthy-faced lad, with the big soft black eyes, 
with his red cotton jacket stained here and there by the blood of the dead 
buck, which hung picturesquely round his neck, only waited in respectful 
silence until the command was delivered to him, and then departed. 

Again we plunged into the forest, arriving this time at a broad road 
used by the waggons which cart off the felled trees. The drive was an 
unusually long one, and a considerable time elapsed before the first blast 
of the horn announced that the guns were placed. We were perhaps 
about fifty yards separate, E being at the remote corner of the drive ; 
and as we stood upon the side of the road opposite the long stripe of forest 
which we fronted, it was clear that we dared only fire at the deer as they 
came up through the wood, or as they disappeared, having crossed the 
road, into the forest behind us. Above all, we were warned not to shoot 
down the road. Well, in the interval which ensued between the blast of 
the keeper’s horn and the response from Schaller—when most of us, 
anticipating nothing, were sitting on the bank of the wood—a loud report 
rang along the open line of the road. I jumped up, and was just in time 
to see that E had fired at and missed a splendid buck, which instan- 
taneously dashed into the forest. The next moment I caught sight of 
something passing rapidly through the trees some hundred yards off, and 
saw that the buck, having completed a large semicircle, was again about to 
attempt a crossing of the road about midway between me and § y 
Further, he was making straight for a mass of young trees which, if he did 
cross the road saftly, would almost certainly allow him to escape. My only 
chance, therefore, I considered, was to get a shot at him before he arrived 
at the road; and just as he came bounding up to the front of the 
enclosure I levelled my gun, and pulled the trigger. The barrel missed 
fire—for the gun, which was not a breech-loader, like that which every one 
else carried, had been loaded two days. At the same moment the buck— 
and I remember catching a glimpse of his fine horns with an inward pang 
of regret—cleared the road in a couple of bounds and was lost in that 
clump of brushwood. I gave him up for lost; but the next second—for 
all this occurred certainly in one second—he again appeared, having left 
the brushwood for a fair run through the trees behind me. I fired my 
left barrel at him as he passed between two firs, and he disappeared. I 
did not see him fall, and naturally concluded that he had passed on into 
the dense twilight of the wood. Presently, however, I heard a long, deep 
groan; and I knew that that was the death-sigh of the buck, wherever 
he lay. Not daring to leave my post when any minute a charge 
of shot might come rattling round my ears, I waited out the 
other incidents of the drive, which were stirring enough. First, a 
doe came bounding past S——- who, not taking time to look, put 
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up his gun and fired. Fortunately he missed. Scarcely had he fired 
when a buck, chased by one of the beagles, came up, looked at him, and 
leapt lightly away to the right, running parallél to the road and thus ex- 
posing himself to the fire of every one of the guns. Bang, bang! went 
the young Bavarian; bang, bang! repeated the doctor; bang, beng! 
echoed the keeper who stood at the corner of the drive. Not a shot had 
touched him; for we saw him at length cross the road, half mile off, at full 
speed. Another buck, as we afterwards heard, was seen by the doctor to be 
coming straight down upon him. In fact the path which the deer was 
following met the road about six yards from where the doctor stood ; and 
the frightened animal, listening to the clatter of the beaters and caring 
nothing for what was in front, was about to run upon the muzzle of the 
doctor’s gun. The worthy man elevated his weapon—an incomprehensible 
trick which I noticed more than one Black Forest sportsman adopt—and 
stood with it poised against his shoulder, waiting for the buck to come 
within shot. A loud rustling and plunging behind him startled him so 
that he had nearly dropped his breech-loader, and as he involuntarily 
turned round, Hector bounded past him in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment, his eyes glaring, and his mouth foaming. Now the doctor had been 
praising Hector all the morning. There never was such a powerful dog, 
such a handsome dog, a dog with such a keenness of scent, a dog of such 
untiring exertion. On goes Hector, and as he crosses the road he comes 
in sight of the buck which the doctor had in his imagination already killed. 
With a ferocious howl Hector flies in the animal’s path, and in a moment 
deer and hound are alike lost to sight, the buck having turned precipitately 
and fled, Hector following close upon his heels. All this story I received 
from the doctor as we came together when the driving was over—that is to 
say, I gathered it piecemeal from out of a series of the most horrible 
guttural blasphemies that ever were uttered in any one language. 

But why the sudden rosiness upon S——’s face, and why does he 
quickly pull off his cap to see if that bit of green larch is rightly fixed ? 
Along the path, preceded by the boy in the red smock, come our two 
friends—she with the bright eyes and the pale curls, and she with the 
stately gait and the haughty eyebrows and the silver hair whom we call the 
Duchess. By this time we are standing round the buck which lay dead at 
a leap’s length from the two trees between which I had fired at him. 

‘* What a lovely creature!” says the younger of the new-comers, and 
surely that is not moisture which makes the blue eyes wear so wad a 
lustre? ‘ It is a shame to kill such timid, harmless things.” 

“ But you know,” says S—— apologetically, “‘ they do a frightful 
amount of damage. The people complain that the Prince does not keep 
the roe thinned. They have their corn eaten into in some districts in a 
way that is quite ruinous—” 

‘* And so you come all the way ftom England to help the poor Black 
Foresters to gain a decent harvest,’ she replies, with a little smile ; and 
S——- smiles, and they look at each other, and then she turns away 
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her eyes and pretends to be deeply interested in that story told by the 
doctor of Hector—a story of which I am sure she does not understand 
a word. 

‘“‘ Do you call this deer-shooting ?”’ asks the Duchess, coldly. ‘In 
Scotland we have deer worth shooting deer that can afford to challenge 
your dogs—deer that can swim from the Cloch Lighthouse at Gourock 
across to Dunoon eo 

‘“‘ Tell the lady,” says E to me, having understood partly what 
she meant, ‘‘ that we had red-deer here also; but that they made such 
havoc that the Prince ordered them to be all destroyed. And in Bavaria 
we have plenty of them still, and there you can go out and hunt the 
wild-boar also and the wolf; and that is as good as the red-deer of 
Scotland.” 

But her grace would not admit that any sport in the world could 
compare with the deer-stalking of Scotland; and in the midst of this 
discussion we all sat down to have lunch. The sun by this time had 
become excessively hot ; and very gladly did we all partake of those bottles 
of lukewarm Affenthaler which two of the beaters had brought for our 
repast. The guides and beaters threw themselves on the dry moss beside 
the slaughtered buck, and opened out their stores of bread and cheese, 
the dogs lying in mute expectation at their feet; and as a gleam of sun- 
shine from the trees overhead fell athwart this picturesque little party, 
one could have fancied the whole scene the work of a stage-manager. If 
there was one rather apparent difference, it lay in the fact that walking 
gentlemen have not usually got splendidly bronzed and bearded faces, and 
that one young person there had eyes of a brightness and cheeks of a 
rosiness which one does not expect to find in a singing-chambermaid. 

All the incidents of the previous campaign were now recalled; and 
again the little doctor urged his anathemas—conscious that neither of the 
ladies could understand him—against Hector. Hector lay stretched at 
full length on the brackens, panting lazily or licking the foam from his 
glistening black shoulders. Then came the question of breech-loader against 
muzzle-loader. Breech-loaders are here universally used, and are very 
cheap ; the barrels being brought down from Liége to be fitted and finished 
in Carlsruhe or Freiburg. It was agreed at last that an English Joe Manton 
shot too well in the Black Forest; and that instead of a gun which would 
carry far and close, it was better to have one which would spread the shot 
at shorter distances. My Black Forest friends evidently liked to have a 
good chance when they fired; and there was no denying that a 
Joe Manton, with an ordinary charge of buck-shot, would at a short 
distance give the shooter about the same chance as if he was shooting 
with a rifle. Alas! that the theory was to be proved by a sad 
experience ! 

At length once more we set off. Itwas arranged that Blue-eyes should ac- 
company S and admire his prowess, while I was to take the Duchess 
under my wing. I certainly preferred this arrangement; for besides the fact 
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that a man always fancies his wife to be in greater danger from other people’s 
guns than from his own, there was the little circumstance that Blue-eyes 
wore @ very conspicuous little jacket and a no less remarkable hat, which 
were only too likely to give the roe a distant intimation of her presence. 
Besides, speaking was absolutely prohibited ; and while a man labours 
under no imperative necessity to speak to his wife, he may be seduced into 
sacrificing the finest shot in the world if an answer is demanded by the 
lips of gentle nineteen. On this occasion we were posted on the side of a 
hill among tall but rather scantily planted trees. S and Blue-eyes 
were taken down into the valley, and were placed by the keeper immediately 
behind a large pine which had fallen and rent up the earth with its roots 
so that the latter formed an excellent hiding-place. No sooner was the 
keeper gone, than 8 seemed to forget where he was. He omitted 
entirely to signal to his next neighbours. In vain I whistled quietly to 
him ; so, at length, I took up a fir-cone and threw it at him. I regret 
to say that it struck Blue-eyes on the hat; but at all events it attracted 
their joint attention, and let them know that we were quietly contem- 
plating them ftom the side of the hill at a distance of about sixty yards. 
Somehow I fancied that 8 started and looked confused when he 
confronted our gaze; but as Schaller’s horn was then heard, I aban- 
doned further observation. 

And yet it was evident that our two young friends were engaged in an 
earnest conversation ; for 8 never once looked in front of him at 
that long line of cover, while his gun, which I presume was on half-cock, 
vested with its butt on the ground. I had just come to the conclusion 
that Blue-eyes was very like Diana Vernon at the moment when she turns 
to sing, ‘‘ Though I leave thee now in sorrow,’’ when—when a buck trotted 
peacefully out from the bushes in front of S——-. He paused, looked up 
and down the cleared space, trotted lightly along again, and again paused. 
He did not perceive the two young persons stationed behind that mass of 
earth and roots, and stood there in the full sunlight, with his glossy coat 
shining brightly, and with his ears pricked up to catch the sound of the 
beaters. Now to kill this innocent and beautiful creature while it 
was standing peacefully and unsuspiciously about twenty-five yards 
from your ambush, is an action at which any one who sits in his 
own quiet room and reads this paper would shudder. But to be 
within shot of this beautiful creature, and to think of the appearance 
his horns will present in your library, and not to kill him, is simply 
what no mortal man ever thought of. Afterwards you may appease your 
conscience by the reflection that, either by you or some one else, these roe 
must be killed, to give the peasant-farmers a chance of living ; but at the 
time you are simply possessed by that demon of destruction which enters a 
man’s soul the moment he takes a double-barrelled gun in his hand. I 
waited and expected every second to see § take up his gun. The 
Duchess grasped my arm, and, although it was not a Scotch deer, she 
trembled with anticipation. 
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The buck stood for yet a moment, raised his fine keen nostrils, and 
sniffed the air in every direction; and at last trotted away further down 
the hollow. The rustle of his departure caused S to look round— 
he evidently saw the deer—dropped his gun with the start which the 
vision gave him—and when he picked it up, the buck was gone. Then, 
as he had done on another occasion, he darted a glance towards me ; and 
I wondered if he was blushing. Blue-eyes tried to look unconscious, and 
busied herself in plucking some scarlet stoneberries. 

But we had not seen the last of the deer. A few seconds after his dis- 
appearance we were startled by the sound of loud baying in a direction 
where no dog should have been; and it soon became apparent that the 
demon Hector, ranging up and down as his fancy prompted him, had come 
upon a lair or met one of the roe. And this time the evil propensities of 
the hound were of good service, for immediately afterwards I saw the buck 
which § had allowed to escape, coming right up and over the hill. 
T saw, also, from time to time, the lithe black form of Hector, and knew 
that the buck was flying for his life. On he came—he must needs pass 
six yards in front of us. 

*‘ Don’t shoot him,” said my companion. 

I fired my right barrel—he did not fall ; I fired the remaining barrel, and 
could scarcely believe my eyes, when I saw him dash onward quite 
unharmed. I had not touched him; and as he came up I felt that I 
could have killed him with a revolver. 

‘¢ At least,” says the Duchess, with that cold smile of hers—*‘ At least, 
Mr. S—— had the good sense not to pretend that he was able to kill the 
poor animal.” 

‘¢ Ma’am,”’ said I, savagely, ‘‘ both Mr. § and myself have shot 
one of your poor animals to-day already, though we didn’t go and hide 
ourselves in a hole as is the fashion in your charming country.” 

“Oh, yes,” says she quietly, ‘‘ both of you have killed a buck; but 
wasn’t it a—what do you say at billiards when you make one of your 
ordinary cannons? You know!” 

‘¢T know,” said I, ‘‘that the man who takes his wife with him when 
he goes out shooting is x 

A loud whirring of wings stopped the sentence. Turning quickly, I 
saw a fine cock capercailzie coming rapidly over the firs; instinctively I 
put my gun up (it being again loaded), and just as I had pulled the trigger 
I had the satisfaction of seeing the splendid bird come tumbling down on 
the green moss some thirty yards off. He was in fine plumage, and 
having been caught by only one or two of the shot, was not in the least 
mangled. The beaters now making their appearance, allowed S—— and 
his companion to come up; and out of pure courtesy we both refrained 
from speaking of the last seen buck. 

‘“‘ What a splendid bird!’ said Blue-eyes. ‘‘ Why, it is bigger than a 
turkey. You have none of these in Scotland, aunt?” 

*‘ But we have,” says the Duchess, proudly. 
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‘«‘T am sure I never saw one all the time I was shooting in the High- 
lands,” says 8 ; “and yesterday I saw seven in that stripe of forest 
beside Hubertshofen. 

‘Perhaps you were pre-occupied while you were shooting in the 
Highlands by graver cares,” said the Duchess, with her cruel smile, “ as 
you seemed to be here a few minutes ago when you allowed one of the 
deer to stand and look at you for several seconds.” 

‘‘Haben Sie ’was gesehen, Herr?” asks one of the keepers, coming 
up to S——. 

(He pronounced it ‘‘ Hawbe Sie was gesay, Herr ?’’) 

““O yes, ja,” said § , “habe einen Bock gesehen—aber—aber 
—verstehen Sie ?—too late—too late—nicht bald—verstehen Sie ?” 

The keeper went off with a terrible conundrum evidently weighing on 
his mind. The boys had told him that the buck came right out in front 
of S——, and he could not understand why it was not shot. As for 
the explanation tendered him by § , my friend might as well have been 
talking Brezonec to the poor man. A blast of E ’s horn now recalled 
us from our stations, and we found the party collected round the buck 
which I had so atrociously missed. The unfortunate animal had run the 
gauntlet of all the guns, had been shot at by the young Bavarian, wounded 
slightly by the Doctor, and finally fell to a well-planted shot from the 
shoulder of our host of Hubertshofen. E was not ill-pleased to see 
my capercailzie. The fact is that the prohibition against shooting these 
magnificent birds—which are rather abundant in the neighbourhood—is 
only implied, and is binding chiefly upon those residents of the district who 
constantly go out roe-shooting. Nothing can exceed the courtesy that is 
invariably extended to strangers when they accompany these expeditions. 
If you are a sufficiently bad shot and out for the first time, they will even 
allow you to shoot at does before doe-shooting has commenced ; but this 
is a privilege of which few avail themselves. The unpardonable sin is to 
shoot a fawn ; and as this is never done but by mistake, and as the shame 
of the deed is much feared, there are several good stories told of the 
terrible straits in which men have been placed in endeavouring to conceal 
the carcase of the poor little thing they had shot for a fox. I may add that 
you cannot offend your host by shooting too well; for these shooting- 
parties shoot for the market, and there is no danger of thinning the deer 
too much. You are rewarded with the horns of the bucks which you kill: 
the carcases being sent off to the large towns. 

It was agreed that the next drive should be the last, as the day was 
wearing on, and we were some distance from home. I fancied I saw a 
look of determination on 8 ’s face ; was he resolved to give his com- 
panion some convincing proof of his skill? Unfortunately the drive was a 
blank ; two bucks roused from their lair having doubled back upon the 
beaters and escaped. This is a trick which an old buck, when he has 
been shot at a few times and missed, soon learns. I heard afterwards that 
S——, determined on killing something, had levelled his gun at some 
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object which he vaguely saw running through the brushwood, and was 
only prevented from being the death of Hector by Blue-eyes uttering a 
little cry of alarm and grasping his elbow. 

Then the whole party walked back along the winding road to Huberts- 
hofen, the boy in front carrying two of the three bucks that had been 
killed, and occasionally chanting a verse of some popular Black Forest 
song. But it was not until the evening that the keepers became vocal, 
when they met in the public room of the Hubertshofen Inn to smoke their 
long pipes and drink chopins of white wine. Schaller the ancient was at 
the head of the table, his great black moustache glistening with the wine, 
his head surrounded by a pale aurora of smoke, and his great killing- 
knife lying beside him on the table, ready for the slicing of brown bread. 
The yellow light of the candles was just sufficient to show the ruddy-brown 
faces of his companions against the vague shadows of the great. chamber ; 
and then, with a clattering of glasses, with a strong, deep, impressive 
chorus, which must have rung through the darkness without, they began 
to sing— 

Im Wald und auf der Haide, 
Da such’ ich meine Freude, 
Ich bin ein Jager’s Mann, 
Ich bin ein Jiger’s Mann, 
Den Wald und Forst zu hegen, 
Das Wildpret zu erlegen, 
Das ist’s was mir gefiallt, 
Das ist’s was mir gefillt. 
Halli, hallo, halli, hallo, das ist’s was mir gefallt, 
Halli, hallo, halli, hallo, das ist’s was mir gefiallt. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE was leaning in the window of 
that cold, comfortless room: she 
would lean there, though he had 
tried to draw her away. She was 
a slight, frail-looking creature ; 
her form and her attitude sug- 
gested pliability, and told of long- 
settled despondency. Twining a 
scarlet thread round and round 
- her finger, she gazed out with 
unflinching persistence. There 
was nothing to see: the dismal 
evening was falling upon the wet 
street of a dull country-town after 
araw drizzling autumn day. 

He stood half behind, half be- 
side her,—just enough withdrawn 
to be hidden from passers-by,— 
and watched the pale drooping 

/ profile and the restless fingers. 
His face—that of a man no longer young—was proud, passionate, and reso- 
lute ; so were his words, and the impatient movements by which he now and 
then changed his posture were evident kickings against and revoltings at 
the pricks which lay between him and the accomplishment of his will. He 
looked a man unused to be resisted, and whom nothing could so much chafe 
as the mere fact of defeat, let the object of the struggle have been what it. 
might. 

‘¢ Give some sign that you, at least, hear me,” he said. As he spoke 
he possessed himself of an end of that scarlet thread, and twitched it from 
her hold, thinking by this to rouse her. Thus sharply withdrawn, it cut 
through the delicate skin; but neither of them noticed it. The move- 
ments of thé small hands continued to be much the same as before its 
withdrawal. 

After a pause—during which he watched her with an expression of 
exasperation growing over his face—he put his hands on her shoulders, 
turning her towards him, drawing her from the window by a more decided 
cation than he had used before. 
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*‘ Have you heard anything I have said ?”’ he asked, as she lifted her 
mournful eyes to his with a pleading look, while her wan face told of utter 
weariness, of heart-ache, of despair. 

‘¢ Yes, all. I have heard all.” 

‘You have nothing to say? No answer to make?” 

‘‘ Only the same words to say, the old answer to make; the words you 
have heard so often—the words I hardly dare say to you again—the words 
that are so true, so dreadfully true, though I have prayed lately—only 
God knows how fervently—for your sake to be able to believe them false. 
I do not love you—I do not love you—I do not love you.”’ 

‘Why echo the hateful sound?” he cried, catching her clay-cold 
hands—which she was wringing as if in an agony of impotence—in one of 
his. ‘To hear those words once is punishment enough for a life of sin, 
and against you at least I have not sinned. Why echo them? Have I 
not heard them often enough already to make them ring through my life, 
sleeping and waking ?” 

‘‘ Give me no cause to speak them again. Be merciful! Leave my 
soul free. If you asked me for anything I could give you, were it my 
life 7 

‘Tt is just for that, for your life, that I do ask you.” 

'« But you want it in a way I cannot, cannot give it! I have no life to 
give in that way.” 

‘“‘Mere sophistry. You can give me all I ask for: give me yourself. 
Life must be very precious to you still since you love it so dearly that you 
will not trust it to my keeping.” 

“IT cannot. You want my life, you say, therefore you want my live 
self—you want my heart, my soul; and I could only give you what is 
dead ; a dead heart, or just an empty shell—no heart, no soul at all; for,”’ 
she whispered the last words, ‘‘ you know that I do not love you, you know 
eyen more than that.” 

‘‘Leave me to judge of what I want,” he answered. “ Yield your 
will to mine, with what comes after—let come what may—I will never 
reproach you. Marry me, give me the right to care for you, never speak 
those hateful words again. I ask no more from you than this—this you 
can do.” 

‘“‘ You cannot bear to hear those words just simply spoken now and 
then by a being you can leave when you weary of her presence. How 
will you bear to feel them, see them, in all ways, be made conscious of 
their truth daily, hourly, on and on, for all the time we are both com- 
pelled to stay on earth ? How will you bear to have my daily life, day by 
day, telling you, ‘I do not love you?’” 

His grasp of her clasped hands tightened till pain sent a crimson flush 
over her face. It passed away quickly, and she gave no other sign. She 
knew why he frowned as she finished speaking. She did not know why 
he had smiled so strangely before he frowned. She had said “ will” where 
she should have said ‘‘ would,” and he had built upon this slight founda- 
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tion. In spite of that frown he now spoke gently, and with an extreme 
tenderness softening all his face, saying,—‘“‘ I hardly recognize my tender- 
hearted little friend to-day ; she seems causelessly and wilfully cruel. But 
I answer your cruel questions thus, Lily,—I shall not have to bear such 
torture as you suggest. You shall love me. I feel that the power, might, 
and heat of my love will absolutely conquer and subdue you. You turn 
whiter, and you shudder; but I say it shall be so.” 

A faint smile, half pitying, half incredulous, flickered over her face. 

‘¢ And I say,” she answered, “ that my heart is gone out of me, is 
beyond your power, as it is beyond mine; that there is an obstinate spirit 
in me, beyond your power, and beyond mine ; that, if I hated you, I could 
do nothing to you more cruel than consent to your will; that you had 
better dig up a corpse from the graveyard, and take that to your heart, 
than make a woman your wife who knows surely and irresistibly, as I do, 
that she does not, cannot love you.” 

She spoke vehemently, and as if from a sort of inspiration ; but then 
she sickened, and the strength left her limbs. She was not, in any way, 
equal to a struggle of will with him. It was only his grasp of her hands 
that now kept her from sinking in a heap at his feet. He gathered her 
into his arms, saying,—‘‘ You, dead or living, and no other, will I have 
here ;”’ he pressed the white blank face, with its closed eyes, into his breast. 

Just then the room-door opened. A woman’s face looked in for a 
moment, then was withdrawn, and the door was closed again stealthily as 
it had been opened. 

Mr. Elphinstone heard nothing, but he saw this in the cracked mirror 
surmounting the empty fire-place, opposite which it chanced that he was 
now standing. 

Seeing it he smiled to himself, as if not ill-pleased, and muttered, 
‘¢ One reason more, had I needed it.” 

He looked round the bare-boarded room—a school-room of the most 
rigid and comfortless description—for some resting-place more welcome 
than his arms to his helpless burden. Just then she gathered a little 
strength, drew herself away from him, and leaning against the table— 

‘“‘ Leave me now—for pity’s sake leave me now,” she pleaded. 

In that word “ now”’ he read a second sign that she was yielding. ~ 

There was no creature in that dismal house to whose kindness he could 
commend her. It was hard to leave her alone, so ill and ill at ease; but 
she reiterated her entreaty, and he went. As he looked back at her, 
before closing the door, he was struck more vividly than ever by the chill 
and squalor of the place ; he set his teeth, and muttered,— 

‘‘ This is not to be endured, and shall not last much longer. I have 
given way, and been patient long enough.” 

His carriage was waiting for him, not at the door, but at the end of 
the street. He flung himself into it, and gave the word ‘home ;” then, 
sitting with his eyes fixed on the place beside him which was hers already 
in his imagination—thinking of his wealth and luxury, of her poverty 
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and comfortlessness—contrasting the place in which he had left her and 
the home he could give her, he set his will firmer and firmer towards 
winning her. 

He knew that to what she had long borne would now be added insult 
and contumely, probably dismissal and disgrace, and that for her these 
would be a sentence of starvation. He did not reproach himself—he had 
taken all reasonable precautions. They had been surprised, her retreat 
was cut off ; it was not his fault, he could not be sorry that circumstances 
conspired to further his will. 

His will! Had he not set his will at least as much as his heart on 
conquering the resistance of a weak woman? and in setting that will 
above her pure woman’s instinct, did he not tacitly show that he valued 
his love above the Omnipotent Love to the shelter of which he would not 
trust her? rather than that, drawing her from it, into what was—for her, 
because she felt it to be so—sin. 





CHAPTER II. 


Wuen she had been some time alone, and the life that had ebbed very low 
in her had slowly flowed back, Lily Winters set herself to think and decide. 
This was foolish and dangerous ; while she trusted to instinct and feeling 
she was comparatively safe ; reason and reflection were less reliable 
guides. Is this unsound doctrine ? I will not preaeh it then as a gospel 
of general application, only say that as for Lily Winters so for many 
women—let moral teachers and philosophers say what they will—feeling 
is a safer guide than reflection, instinct than reason. 

She seated herself on one of the forms, leaning both elbows on the 
desk in front, buried her hands in her clustering hair, pushing it back 
from her brow, and set herself to think. She had two hours before her— 
the last two hours of a week’s holiday during which the little girls, her 
pupils, had been absent on a visit. 

When one hour, perhaps, of those two had expired—she was not 
conscious that more than a few moments had passed—Lily rose, standing 
upon a wooden stool, for she was but a little woman, and the mirror was 
hung high, she looked at herself in the clouded glass. It gave no flattering 
reflection. Look over her shoulder, and see a small face of rather dingy 
pallor, the lower part of it expressing just now a sort of struggle between 
spiritual firmness and tenacity and intellectual and physical weakness of 
will. The upper part of it, with its large gentle eyes that look as if they 
had wept away their brightness, and learned to fear always, is fine in a 
curious half-elfish, and yet tenderly human way. The figure looks older 
than the face—Lily stooped, and often seemed to be shrinking away from 
the world—but it is not ungraceful; has even, through its suggestion of 
timid helplessness, its own peculiar charm: it is perverted now, rather 
than represented by an ill-made, ill-fitting, and very shabby dress. 

“You were rather pretty once,” said Lily to her own face, ‘ But 
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now: why can’t he just leave me alone to fade? I look blighted, that 
is what I look. I shall soon drop off my stalk. It is because I am meant 
for this, and not for life, that I cannot forget—cannot forget.” 

Those last words she repeated many times: after she had turned from 
the glass and sat down again she repeated them, wringing her tiny hands 
as she uttered them. How hard she tried to pass her whole life in review 
—to think it all over ; but there were places in which her mind hung as 
in a choked-up groove. She was not much past thirty, but she had 
lived her life, as far as love, hope, and joy made part of it. She had 
loved, and she had hoped with all her power. She had learned to say 
‘had hoped,” but could not learn to say “had loved ;” her power of 
loving and living would leave her together. She had known sharp changes 
of fortune, but of this she neither felt nor thought. She cared nothing 
for luxury or even comfort. It seemed as if her heart had suffered 
so much that for the little frail body there was no measure nor means of 
suffering left. 

She had been a petted only child, and an heiress; now she was an 
orphan—absolutely poor, and absolutely friendless, save for that man who 
had just left her—a man who had always loved her as child, girl, woman, 
as she had loved another—a man to whom her parents had owed salvation 
from ruin, and the peace and ease of their last days; a man, however, 
from whom she could take nothing, unless she took everything. If she 
did this, what could she give him in return! Nothing, she said: every- 
thing, he declared. He had shown by his life that he could not learn to 
forget her, to have an existence in which she had no part. The love 
which, unknown to her, had strengthened in him slowly, year by year, 
had mastered him now. He knew all the story of her love—or almost 
all—and it made no.difference. She had begun to feel lately that there 
was no escape for her; that she was in the power of his inflexible will; 
that all of her that was tangible he would grasp and hold. She had 
thought of flight, but the thing was, there was no escape from conscious- 
ness of his suffering, and of the heavy, heavy debt of gratitude she owed. 
** Life does not leave me as quickly as I believed it would,” she thought. 
‘It cannot keep in me long—but yet some years, perhaps. I am not 
more weak and ailing now than I was last autumn. Are there any in the 
world so miserable that they have no power to give some happiness to 
another ? Is it for this that life lingers in me, that I should try and do 
some good to him? I have lived my life for myself; but is there any life 
in me that I could live for him? I do not love him; but could I serve 
him as if I did? He is alone, as I am; more alone than Iam. There 
is the danger. Am I enough alone to make him feel less alone? He 
starves in his luxury, he says: he says that he wears his soul out with 
craving, so that his life is useless, and he might as well not have been 
born. This is not true: I hear of noble actions that he does; but the 
misery is that he feels it true. He never loses the consciousness, he tells 
me, that his heart, as he says I am, is outside in cold and desolation. If 
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I let him take me in, to live under his roof, in his sight, will this bring 
him any of the ease, and rest, and happiness he thinks? Ido not know 
—not this or anything.” 

Poor Lily! She grew more and more perplexed—losing sight of the 
fixed immutable truth that she had recognized as truth when she only felt. 

A little flicker of feverish warmth came into the ash-pale cheeks as she 
contemplated the sacrifice of herself, and dreamed of the possibility of 
making one who suffered, with that suffering of the heart which alone she 
was inclined to own as suffering, less unhappy. 

‘‘ Be quiet,” she whispered. ‘This is mere selfishness.’’ That was 
when she was again conscious of the inner voice pleading—‘ But I do not 
love him—TI do not love him.” 

It had long been dark out-doors, but the room was not dark ; the light 
of the street-lamp outside fell across the floor. Lily’s two hours had 
more than flown when the door opened, and a woman, large, handsome, 
and handsomely dressed, entered, a candle in her hand. She swept up 
to Lily, so close that it seemed as if she meant to sweep over her, and set 
her candle down upon the table. Lily had risen, startled by the sudden 
entrance, dazzled by the sudden light; she was not reassured by the 
expression of that handsome face, swollen and inflamed by anger. 

“I beg your pardon for not being downstairs to receive the young 
ladies,” she began. ‘I did not know it was so late. I will go directly 
and put them to bed.” 

‘“‘ Stop!” her mistress commanded. ‘ No wonder you ‘did not know 
it was so late,’ so well employed as you have been! But I did not come 
to speak to you about those neglects of duty to which I am so accustomed 
from you” (that was quite untrue, Lily was scrupulous and conscientious), 
‘but to ask you a question. Are you engaged to Mr. Elphinstone, Miss 
Winters ?” 

‘“‘ Madam!” 

‘‘T intend to have an answer. Are you engaged to Mr. Elphinstone, 
Miss Winters ?”’ 

Lily’s large, mournful eyes met the furious look fixed on them with 
gentle wonder. 

‘‘T am not,” she answered: her soft sweet voice contrasted strongly 
with the harsh hoarse tones of the question. 

‘“‘T thought it not possible, yet anything else seemed as unlikely.” 
Mrs. Maston glanced with insolent contempt at the little faded creature in 
the shabby dress, and shook out her own ample, rustling skirts. ‘Yet I 
have heard what I am forced to believe, and what obliges me to request 
that you leave this house immediately—to-night—within an hour! I will 
permit no further intercourse between you and my little girls—do not 
dare attempt to see them again.” 

Lily, perceiving that her mistress was waiting to hear if she had any- 
thing to say, choked down some strong emotion, and murmured,— 

‘Let me kiss Effie again, only let me kiss little Effie once more.” 
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She was a poor-spirited creature, you see. Her request was denied, and 
Mrs. Maston swept out. The handsome widow was almost mad with 
jealousy. She had played so hard, and she thought so skilfully, to win 
Mr. Elphinstone. She had taken Lily (whom she disliked from the time 
she first saw her) into her house to please him, and had never dreamt of 
finding a rival in “that mean-looking little creature.’”’ Something had 
lately aroused her suspicion, she had set one of her maids to watch, and 
now she knew of Mr. Elphinstone’s visits to the governess, and that this 
evening he had been seen holding her in his arms. 

Lily. stood where she had been left. It was dark and late. ‘* Where 
shall I go?” she asked herself. She was timid: the fact that it was 
dark and late moved her to a quickened sense of misery and desolation. 
For its being cold and wet—she heard the rain driven against the window 
furiously—she did not care. Within the prescribed time Lily left the 
place: she had remembered one possible refuge—with an old servant 
whose house she thought she could find—if not, where could she go? She 
had no money. 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was in Sarah Green’s small kitchen that Mr. Elphinstone found Lily 
next day. She was straining her eyes to catch the last light from the dim 
window, and hurting her weak hands with coarse needle-work. She had 


looked almost happy ; feeling all day as if she breathed more freely, as if 


the fresher air from a new life opening before her were blown upon her 
bracingly. But her face changed when she heard his knock; she gave a 
shuddering sigh. Having admitted Mr. Elphinstone, and set a chair for 
him, her companion went out, leaving them together. 

The shock of the evening before had roused some courage in Lily. 
Night had brought her counsel. Having prayed to be delivered from 
temptation, the way had seemed to grow clear before her. She would go 


away with Sarah Green—Mr. Elphinstone should not know where—oh, it_ 


pained her to pain him! but, with her cleared vision, she had seen that 
this was the shortest and most endurable pain she could give him—from a 
distance she would write to him in a way that even he should feel to be 
final. In the night, after she had prayed, it had been so visible to her 
that his will was not the will of God for either of them. 

And now—she dropped her work and clasped her hands, and set her 
lips resolutely. If she should have to yield she would struggle first ; but, 
admitting by that ‘‘ if” the possibility of this yielding, was she not already 
lost? When he came in she had glanced up at him, but neither of them 
had spoken ; he had read something of her purpose in her face and in her 
occupation. Now he sat and looked into the fire till Lily felt afraid of the 
silence and of his face. 

‘* You heard I had left my place,” she said. ‘‘I meant to have written 
to you to say good-by, and to try to thank you for——.” She faltered. 
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How could she ever thank him? What was it she had to thank him for ? 
So much, everything. And how was she going to pay him ? 

‘‘Where are you going?” he asked, turning upon her almost 
savagely. 

“‘T hardly know yet. I have not quite arranged my plans.” She 
tried to seem unmoved, but she felt her soul flinch from the expression of 
his face as he asked—* Is there no pity in your heart, Lily ?” 

Nevertheless she spoke bravely, and according to the truth, of which 
she still kept some hold. 

‘Oh, yes, so much—if you only knew; so much, that I will save you 
from yourself, from the life-long torture you propose for yourself. It is 
not only that’ (she lowered her voice as she came to these words) ‘I 
do not love you; but I cannot, cannot, cannot” (the words wrung out) 
‘forget. I go on loving; he is somewhere. Sometimes I almost 
believe, in spite of my knowledge that it is not possible, that he is on 
earth still: but if not on earth he is in heaven. Love reaches heaven. 
Life here is only a little piece out of something that was before, and will 
be after. I go on loving. I love him, I love him, and I do not, 
cannot love you.” 

Mr. Elphinstone sprang up. He said nothing, but he moved about 
the place, grating the sanded floor under his feet. Was he moved, or 
shaken? Lily watched him with clasped hands, parted lip, quivering 
nostrils. Did he feel that her last appeal was made? Would he yield ? 
If not, what was the will of a woman against that of such a man? 
Presently he stood still before her. He had been shaken, but he would 
not yield. 

‘*T thank you, Lily, for being wise for me,”’ he began, and what the 
peculiar inflection of his voice meant she could not tell. ‘ But I know 
myself better than a girl like you can know me. Life, and the world too, 
I know a little more really than you can do. Were there the faintest 
shadow of the possibility of the truth of what you suggested just now, I 
would leave you to wait your life out, and never urge you to do anything 
but wait. You believe this ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, oh, yes!” 

** But you know there is not that faintest shadow.” 

‘‘ Not as far as man can judge, but with God, you know, all things are 
possible.” 

‘“‘ We have to do with human possibility ; we are agreed there is none. 
Now I will tell you what your seamstress scheme means: for you, slow, 
sure starvation and shameful danger ; for me, a most exquisitely ingenious 
torture. You see and feel that I am calm and dispassionate now: I have 
weighed everything judicially. It is impossible that I should give you up. 
We are both miserable through some great mistake in life. I know that 
you can mitigate life for me (I plead in this way, Lily, as the only way 
to reach your heart), and I believe that in doing this your own misery will 
find its greatest possible, only possible alleviation, In living for my 
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happiness you will most nearly approach your own. You are a woman, 
Lily, and not a very hard one. I ama man and love you with a strong 
man’s power. I shall prevail—you shall love me! We shall yet be happy. 
Good heavens! for all men there is some happiness somewhere in their 
lives, surely. What have I known of this yet? After what I have suffered 
—living with my heart hung out as a mark for the blows and scorns of 
the world, and not able to move a finger for its protection—will it not be 
happiness to hold it as a jewel enclosed ?—to know you, feel you, see you, 
hear you under the shelter of my roof? Rest will enter my heart when 
you enter my doors—if you live there and hate me, I shall have more 
peace than if you were indifferent to me anywhere else in the world. But 
you will not hate me.” 

He looked down upon her, his face aglow with resolute heat. She, a 
pale, scared thing, looked up at him, powerless. Her will yielded, but 
not her heart. Her reason yielded, but not her heart; but the poor 
thing, her heart, was borne down, laid low, and felt the waves break 
over it. 

“‘T will try and make you happy,” she said, after a long silence; “I 
will live to serve you.”” Then one last cry was audibly cried by her soul. 
‘Oh, Ralph, have you prayed? It seems to me that you are tempting 
me to sin—dragging us both down to an unknown depth of misery.” 

He smiled, laid his hand on her head soothingly, then gently pressed 
it over her strained eyes, which looked, in their intensity, as if the vexed 
soul might fly forth through them. 

‘‘ Where can be your sin, my pure Lily! You sacrifice yourself to 
me. In the truest sense, you lay down your life for your friend—I am 
your friend, you know; you have always granted me that title. For the 
misery—we will prove it.” 





‘ CHAPTER IV. 


On a June day in the following year, little Mrs. Elphinstone was sunning 
herself on the terrace outside the window of her sitting-room. Her hand 
was full of roses, below her was her rose-garden, beyond that the sunny 
slopes of the park stretched away to the beech-woods, shining in carly 
summer sun-steeped green. 

A very fair scene, and she looked a fair little woman ; her bright clus- 
tering hair glistened in the sunshine ; her cheeks were rounder than they 
used to be, and had a tinge of colour, and her morning dress was graceful 
and pretty. There was certainly just then more appearance of physical 
well-being about Mrs. Elphinstone than there had been for long years 
about Lily Winters ; but for the rest 

What did her husband think? Unknown to her, he was watching her 
now. He called her; she started at his voice, and came towards him 
hurriedly. 

“You want me ?” 
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“Tt is nothing important; there is no reason you should look 
frightened.” He stood in the window blocking it up so that she could not 
immediately go in. He put his hand on her head as she stood in the 
sunshine, and bending it back, perused her face. 

‘* What is it?” she asked. 

*“T am trying to discover—I have been trying great part of the 
morning. Lily, I wish you would cure yourself of some things e 

** Tell me what things, Ralph.” She stooped forward to put her 
roses inside the room and to withdraw her head from the pressure of 
his hand. 

*«* Amongst others of starting when I call you, and of that strange trick 
you have of widening your eyes and lifting your brows when I speak to 
you, in a way that makes you look like some poor wild creature that has 
been caught and caged, but never tamed. These things are very painful 
to me—that expression especially.” 

“Tt is very painful to me to be so watched! I wish, Ralph, you 
would not do it; you make me so nervous that I am almost afraid to 
move, and then I do all the more the things I try not to do. You cannot 
think how hard I try to please you.” She had spoken pettishly—a thing 
she did very seldom,—now she paused, looked up into his face, then 
covered her own, and burst into tears. He had rarely known her to do 
this—in general her misery was dry eyes. 

Some long untouched chords of her being had been made to vibrate 
that morning. As she looked upon the early summer beauty of the world, 
a feeling had come over her that life was worth having while there could 
be moments in which the outward beauty of the universe made unmarred 
music in the soul. This feeling had come over her while she was spell- 
bound—held by a sort of dream, during which she lived back in that time 
when want and loss and emptiness had made up her existence, and her 
misery had been negative. Her husband’s voice sounded a sudden 
awakening, and sent a jarring vibration through her. Less on her guard, 
less under her own control than usual, feeling the chains that bound her 
more, because for a time she had forgotten them, she burst into tears, and 
cried,—‘* Oh, I am miserable! for I know now that I was right—that I 
make you more and more miserable.” 

‘‘Hush!” he whispered, and he drew her hands away from her face, 
and drew her into the room. ‘No tears now; I came to tell you of a 
visitor, before whom, if you see her at all, you must make a show of 
happiness. Mrs. Maston is here. Acting with her usual assurance, she 
has dared come to see you. Do you choose to receive her? One of the 
children is with her. Why, one would think you had loved the woman 
to see your face now!” 

‘‘ Not her, but little Effie. Is it little Effie who is with her? I did 
love little Effie, and she loved me.” 

“TI think it is Effie who is with her. You will find them in the 
drawing-room.” . 
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Lily was hurrying from the room, when, looking in the mirror to see 
that her face told no tale of tears, she caught the expression of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s. Her aspect changed directly. She calmed herself, went 
and stood before him, demure and quiet. For a moment there had shone 
from her face something of the girlish radiance he remembered to have 
seen upon it long, long years ago: now, as she stood before him, she was 
wholly Mrs. Elphinstone, restrained and cautious, studiously considerate 
of his will. 

‘“‘ You would rather I did not see Mrs. Maston,” she said. ‘‘ Effie is 
nothing to me if you do not wish me to see her.” 

‘‘ Nothing is anything to you, I know,” he answered, bitterly. ‘I 
know that you are all duty and submission ; but I am not quite such a 
tyrant as you make me out. Ido not want your life to be nothing but a 
series of small sacrifices supplementing the great one.’’ He tried to speak 
lightly after the first outburst. ‘‘Come, we will go together,’ he said, 
smiled, and drew her hand through his arm. 

Lily was not deceived. She had no pleasure in the wild caresses of 
the child, who bounded towards her when she opened the door, and, in 
spite of all her mother’s previous schooling, hung upon her neck. Her 
husband was not watching them, he studiously avoided doing so ; he was 
talking graciously to the handsome widow ; but she knew, by past expe- 
rience, that he heard and saw and felt all she did and said; and this 
knowledge made her kiss the pretty child stealthily, as if to do so were a 
crime. But Effie was not to be repulsed or kept in check. When 
Mrs. Elphinstone was seated she sprang upon her lap, and, to her 
mother’s admonition not to be so troublesome, answered,— 

‘This is not being troublesome ; Miss Winters used to like to have 
me here. She loved me and nobody else in the world. She told me so 
one day—one day when I was naughty, and she was trying to make me 
good.” Effie was old enough, and enough spoiled by hearing too much 
of her worldly mother’s conversation with like-minded friends, to have a 
dash of mischievous wickedness mingling with her childish simplicity ; 
and now she pushed her face close up to Lily’s, and whispered, — 

“‘ Why did you leave me, and go to him, when you loved me and 
didn’t love him?” with a nod towards Mr. Elphinstone. ‘ Was it 
because this is so much nicer than our school-room ? ” 

‘No, no, child—no. You must not say such things. You are talking 
of what you cannot understand.” 

As Lily answered thus, her heart beat with great bounds against the 
clinging child, and her arm tightened round her convulsively. She looked 
_ at her husband, dreading to see signs that he had heard. Then she joined 
in the conversation about places in Italy and the south of France, where 
she and Mr. Elphinstone had wintered. 

Mrs. Maston had not thought that it would prove pleasant or con- 
venient to be on hostile terms with the Elphinstones ; so, before Lily 
returned, she addressed to her a long letter of explanation, congratulation, 
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and self-justification. Bringing Effie with her to-day had been her final 
attempt to secure for herself a good reception. 

‘‘ What was the matter with you, Lily?” her husband asked, when 
Mrs. Maston and Effie had left. ‘I am not obliged to you if you think 
me such a jealous fool that I cannot bear to see you fondle a child; but 
you behaved as if you did think so.” 

Lily’s eyes wandered about the room, with the restless imploring look 
of one seeking help, and finding none. Was she seeking a way out of the 
labyrinth of misery? Then she came and stood before her husband, in 
that shrinking, helpless attitude, to see which especially pained and | 
annoyed him. 

‘IT do not know what to do, where to turn for advice,” she said. 
«You are my husband, can you be my friend, too? What are we to do? 
Things grow worse, and I am afraid—afraid of what lies before us. I 
study to serve you, to satisfy you. I have not a thought, which has any- 
thing to do with this present world, that is not yours. Yet I know, I see, 
I feel, that I pain you, wound you, torture you. Ralph, what shall we 
do? Itis so miserable. What shall we do? What shall I do?” 

He bent his face down to hers, and said,— 

‘What you must do is soon told. You talk of duty, and omit the 
one thing needful. You talk of submission, and keep an obstinate heart. 
What you must do is soon told—love me!”’ 

She lifted her eyes to his. The truth flew forth from them against 
him. It was no new truth to him, yet it bruised him afresh, and made 
him recoil. As if the eyes had not spoken plainly enough, her lips 
parted, and the words, ‘I do not love you—I do not love you; I cannot 
—cannot—cannot love you,” rushed from between them. 

When they were spoken she caught in her breath, as if trying to 
recapture the escaped sounds, and wrung her hands, and cried—‘ It was 
not I. It was some demon in me spoke. Forgive me, Ralph—oh, Ralph, 
forgive me.” 

She ran from the room, down the garden, and through the park, and 
into the copse, near the wood ; there she sank down in the ferns, and lay 
hidden. He followed her and found her; and, by-and-by, as the first, 
dinner-bell rang, the servants saw their master and mistress saunter up 
the garden arm-in-arm. He had been in an agony lest, by one of the 
gardeners or any one about the place, his wife’s wild flight had been 
observed ; but it happened to be the workmen’s dipner-hour, and the 
grounds were deserted. Perhaps one of the most stinging of the perpetual 
irritations which made things worse and worse for both of them as time 
went on, was that caused by the ceaseless effort to keep up appearances. 
Mr. Elphinstone was a proud man ; he would not have his misery sus- 
pected could it have been lessened by half through being known; and 
Lily after that day was aware of this. After that day she literally strained 
and warped her candid nature—accepting it as part of her ‘‘duty”’ to act 
what she did not feel ; trying, each day, to act well through that day the 
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lie of her life—to act the part of a wife who loved her husband. Of course 
there were times when nature reacted from this great strain: in future, 
she tried at such times to shut herself up away from everybody—most of 
all away from her husband, lest she should be impelled to tell him not 
only that she did not love, but that she hated hin—which she did not (it 
was not in her nature to hate), save when she was almost mad that she 
could not love him; but that she should soon do so was one of the 
dreads of her life. 
After the outbreak of that June day everything went on as before ; 
no new truth had been heard or told. Perhaps, for a time, things were a 
” little better than before. Lily, torn by remorse and full of self-reproach, 
redoubled her efforts at self-control—her efforts by no word or deed, or 
look, to pain him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Te second winter of their married life Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone did not 
go abroad. In the following spring, very early, it was before the snow- 
drops were out of bloom, for the grave was for many days strewn with 
them, there was a small new mound in the churchyard—the pretty quiet 
churchyard, one gate of which opened from the park. 

Poor Lily’s life seemed to be a deepening pool of darkening anguish. 
In her husband’s presence she gasped back all the tears that should have 
lost their bitterest of bitterness being shed upon his breast, and which, 
repressed, settled round her heart, to grow stagnant and poisonous. 

He had not rejoiced with her in her half-delirious brief joy, and had 
not grieved with her in her grief, she thought. Shuddering and sighing, 
she said to herself—‘‘ I shall hate him by-and-by. I am going down that 
road, and I do not know how to stop.” 

Why could not Lily learn to love her husband? He was a man most 
men admired ; a man more than one woman had loved for himself; not as 
Mrs. Maston had done, for his position. Why could not Lily learn to love 
him? Do you think she did not ask herself that question with self- 
torturing persistence—trying to wring the reason out of her soul? Do 
you think she did not set her poor little will, all of herself she had 
power over, towards her ‘duty?’ Poor soul! striving to learn love 
through duty, instead of knowing duty through love! Life’s alphabet may 
not, I think, be learned backward in that fashion. At least Lily could not 
so learn it, and she had no theories to stand in her way; she tried simply 
and sincerely. 

In Lily Winters, though she had not recognized this formerly, the 
spring of inner delight had never quite dried up; through the dreariest 
and saddest years of her life, ‘‘ time to remember’’ had been the luxury and 
poetry of dull days. This ‘“‘remembering’’ meant for her no vague and 
pale representation, but a vivid re-forming and living again of some scenes 
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of her early and brief happiness, For Lily Elphinstone such ‘‘ remem- 
bering” was agony, because she believed it to be sin. 

Ah! Lily was far more miserable than formerly. All she suffered 
she suffered doubly now; for herself and for her husband. The misery 
of her misery, without which she thought all would be as nothing, was 
the consciousness of how she was a daily torture, than which nothing 
could be more exquisite to him. Whether or no there was morbid exag- 
geration of the truth in this consciousness, there it was; and over the 
dreary life she had lived in poverty and desolation, there seemed to her, 
when she now looked back upon it, to hover an atmosphere of peace 
and holiness. 

Are there any to whom the daily companionship, the forced nearness 
of an inharmonious nature, an unloved being, will, at length, induce 
harmony—create love? If so, let them tell how Lily might have learned 
to love her husband. And what was the truth regarding him? Was it 
only in the mirror of Lily’s mind that his misery was to be read? Was 
he learning to be content with the lot he had chosen, with a wife who did 
not love him ? 

As yet it seemed as if the knowledge that the reality of the thing he 
craved was not his, made him the more greedy of the semblance. He had 
become morose, jealous, exacting—hardly suffering her out of his sight. 
He was doubly thwarted. Not only his heart was wounded, but his will 
was resisted ; and to have his will resisted by a creature so frail-seeming 
that sometimes he felt as if a breath of his might blow out its life—by a 
creature so near that in no way could he disentangle it from his heart- 
strings—to be mocked, as he called it, by the shadow of what he asked for 
—to have duty, submission, obedience freely given, and only love denied 
—to ask for bread and be given a stone—from all this, which he felt to be 
intolerable, he yet found no escape. 

Lily’s eyes—the eyes he watched so ceaselessly—were learning to have 
but two expressions for him. The one defied him, saying no more ‘I do 
not,” but ‘I will not love you.’ The other was such a look as you may 
see in the eyes of a gentle, intelligent and high-bred dog, suddenly sub- 
jected to a course of unwonted and unmerited harsh usage—an exquisitely 
painful look to see even in the eyes of a dog. 

Not that Lily’s husband ever lifted his hand against her. Good heavens, 
no! But had not his eyes and his tongue scourged her, lacerated her, 
cowed her ? 

After the great trial of the birth and loss of her baby, Lily never got 
up her strength. After that she never had the slightest look of even 
physical well-being. The mind told upon the body, the body upon the 
mind—a constant and fatal reaction. 

All the summer she was ailing: when the autumn came, the doctor 
advised that she should winter in the South. Then Lily showed an 
obstinacy of self-will that perplexed her husband. She would not go. It 
was the first dereliction from outward wifely duty and submission, and it 
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amazed him. He had to yield. He brooded over this till the real reason 
suggested itself to him. Lily clung to the neighbourhood of her buried 
darling. He watched her, and found there was no evening, rain, or snow, 
or hail, dusk or dark, on which she did not go to bid her baby good-night. 
Generally, she sat awhile, quiet and tearless, by the little mound, her mind 
evidently not resting in or on that grave, but following her “little one”’ to 
the place her religion and her imagination combined gave it, among God’s 
‘‘]ittle ones.’”’ Now and then, however, she would be mastered by a heart- 
bursting passion of anguish, and would throw herself upon the mound, her 
breast pressed against the turf, her arms beating the ground on either side, 
crying, with half-stifled cries—‘‘ Oh, baby, make room for me ; make room 
forme. Let me get through to you—let me get through.’ Having once 
stood by, unseen and unsuspected, when it was thus with her, her husband 
had felt that to do so again, to live through such another half-hour, was as 
much as his reason was worth. 

And Lily thought he did not suffer with her !—that he had not 
rejoiced with her or grieved with her; and when forced to name the 
child at all, she would jealously call it not ‘‘ ours,” but ‘ mine !”’ 

Poor Lily! this present misery of hers, which she felt to be self- 
incurred—for had she not done evil that good might come ?—was teaching 
her to be ungentle and unjust. 


CHAPTER VI. 


One night,—it was early spring again, but the weather was bleak and 
bitter, a black March,—Lily came back from the churchyard whiter than 
ever, and quivering in every nerve ; while in her eyes was a wild visionary 
look. She did everything in the usual order, however, stealing upstairs 
with her usual quietness to put her hood and cloak away. Then going 
into the drawing-room, she rang for the urn, made the tea, and sat 
waiting for her husband, whom when she went out she had left in the 
dining-room, sitting over his wine—sitting with the wine before him, 
rather ; it was little he ever drank. 

Lily was one of those women who can pay a sort of mechanical 
attention to the smallest things when the greatest ones occupy them. 
Sometimes her husband taunted her with the care she took of his physical 
comforts, while she starved and tormented his soul. Finding that Mr. 
Elphinstone did not join her, and fearing the tea would be cold, she went 
to look for him. 

She found him in her own morning room, seated at her writing-table, 
a manuscript book open before him. There was nothing strange in his 
being there ; he often chose to write his letters at her desk. . 

‘‘ Nothing in that is new,” she said, hurriedly, going up to him, when 
she saw what it was that occupied him. ‘I found it accidentally to-day. 
Indeed, I did not know that I had kept it. There is nothing written thore 
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that is so much of the truth as you know. Why should you pain yourself 
needlessly ?”” She put her hand on the book to take it from him, but he 
pushed her hand away. 

‘When you found it, why did you not directly burn it?” he asked, 
sternly. ‘* Let me remind you of its contents; then you shall judge if it 
should be in Mrs. Elphinstone’s possession.”’ 

‘‘ Spare me,” Lily said, putting her hands to her head. ‘ To-night, of 
all nights, spare me! To-night, of all nights, I cannot bear to be reminded 
of what those poor lines stood for!” 

He thrust the book into his breast-pocket, but without having looked 
at his wife, or he must have been struck by the expression of her face. 
Putting his hand upon her shoulder, he said, affecting to yawn, as he 
spoke,—‘‘ Come and give me my tea. I am tired, and you are shaking— 
with cold, is it? Come!” 

She took his arm as she was expected to do. 

He felt her feebleness in the way she clung to him; suddenly he 
stopped, and turned her to the light. There was a strange concentration 
of intense and conflicting feeling in his face and tone, as ho said,— ~ 

‘Poor bird! There are no prison-bars will hold you in and back 
much longer, I fancy.” 

All that evening Lily continued to shiver and tremble perceptibly ; 
often she furtively glanced round the room—once, at some slight, unex- 
pected noise, she started up and screamed. 

She answered to her husband’s questions—‘ I have no control at all 
over myself to-night; I feel as if I had escaped from my own hold. 
Perhaps I shall be better in the morning, if I can sleep. But there is 
something I must tell you now, to-night.” She paused, and gasped. 

‘«‘ T am listening to you, Lily,” he said, in such a tone of tender pity 
as she had not heard from him for very long. 

‘Do not speak like that—speak harshly, as you have often done of 
late.’ She used a sharp intonation of entreaty. ‘No wonder—the 
wonder is how you have been so good to me. Oh, Ralph, if I could 
spare you this! If I had been a stronger woman, I might have spared 
you so much. But I cannot keep this in: if I try, my heart or my brain 
will burst to let it through.” 

‘“Do not try—speak, poor child, tell me this new trouble, then go to 
rest.” He could now have found it in his heart to pray that her rest 
might not again, in this world, be broken. 

‘* After all,” Lily resumed, ‘‘I do not see that it makes any difference. 
It is better you should know, and better you should know from me; but 
I do not see that it makes any difference. He is not dead.” She sunk 
her voice to a whisper. ‘‘I have seen him to-night. Do not look like 
that! Why should you mind? It makes no difference—not even to 
him. If he had been dead he would have known all the same. To you 
it can make no differeace—all you ever had of me you will have still 
while I am alive. You knew quite well that I did not love you, and that 
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I went on loving him—so you see it makes no difference ; but it was my 
duty to tell you—was it not ? I try to do my duty, Ralph. indeed I do; 
I often fail miserably, especially since—since my baby died; but I have 
tried, and I will try. Of course I was shocked and startled, and could 
not, at first, so plainly see that it made no difierence—but I shall be 
better in the morning.” 

Was it truth, or the fancy of a sick brain? What could it matter to 
the miserable man? But he tried to discover: it seemed to him that it 
mattered much. 

‘You have seen him to-night, you say, Lily—is that all? Did he 
speak? Did you speak?” 

‘©No. I was in the churchyard, sitting by baby’s grave. I always go 
to bid her good-night. You did net know it, but I always do. I tried for 
you not to know it—for fear sa 

‘“‘ For fear of what?” 

‘* That you should forbid me, and I should be driven to the wicked- 
ness of disobeying you.” 

‘“‘ You were sitting by our baby’s grave—go on.” 

‘‘T was sitting by my baby’s grave when he passed outside in the 
lane. I felt him before I saw him. As he passed he looked over the 
wall, and I saw his face through the branches of the yew-tree. The wall 
is low, and he is tall you remember. His face looked white through tho 
dark branches ; but it was his face—no mere spirit. But do not mind, 
Ralph ; you see it makes no difference—at least ’’—she paused, and put 
her hand upon her heart, then added, speaking with difficulty—“ at least, 
I think it does not; but to-morrow, when I have had some rest, I shall 
know better. I think I shall know a great deal more to-morrow. Good- 
night, Ralph.” 

It was strange. Mr. Elphinstone had not believed this could be 
possible, yet now, with no proof, he believed it true. It was not till later, 
when he had reflected, that doubt arose. A groan from her husband 
—a sound of unutterable anguish—brought Lily back to him as she 
was leaving the room—not to touch him, or with any caressing words 
try to comfort him, as a wife who had learned to love him might have done, 
but just to stand before him, leaning heavily for support on the thing 
nearest her, and wait. 

‘“‘ What is it, Ralph?” she asked, after a time. ‘‘ To you, at least, 
it makes no difference, and I—I cannot suffer more.” 

‘¢ To me it makes the difference between heayen and hell,” he groaned. 
‘¢I did not think my lot too blessed before—but now Oh, woman, 
whom I dare not call wife, forgive me! You have felt little of my love 
but its eruelty—have known nothing of my suffering but its savageness. 
I took your life into my keeping, and I have bruised it and maimed it. 
You said—I don’t know when, the time seems long since—that I did not 
know of your nightly visit to the child’s grave; I have followed you and 
watched over you till I felt my heart being torn fibre from fibre, and my 
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reason plucked up by the roots through witnessing your anguish—your 
irremediable anguish.” 

“Oh, Ralph!” 

She knelt before him now, clinging to his knees. 

‘‘ Suffered! what have I not suffered? I have suffered, as I have 
sinned, for us both. I was passive, for I saw no help. No help ?—I see 
help now—I will seize it for you—you shall be free.” 

‘‘ Yes, Ralph,” she said, faintly ; ‘‘ very soon. I feel that I shall soon 
be free.”” She was too weak and faint, too wearily senseless to grasp the 
meaning of his words. 

‘“‘ Go and rest now, till the morning,” he said, lifting her up. ‘‘ Rest 
till the morning—see what that brings you.” 

She kissed his hand with a cold and timid kiss, and murmured— 

‘‘ May God have pity upon us. I think He will, for we have pity 
upon one another.”’ 

Then she left him. Sunk in thought, he did not see with what weak 
and wavering steps she crossed the room. 

He remained just in the attitude in which she left him for perhaps an 
hour, then suddenly he sprang up. 

‘““T must know first,” he said; ‘not leave her doubly desolate with a 
legacy of horror.” 

He ordered his horse, inventing, for the benefit of his servants, some 
specious pretext for riding at once, late as it was, to the town. At mid- 
night he returned ; the house was then closed, and the servants went to 
bed. He shut himself into his study; there he remained some hours, 
writing and looking over papers. When he had finished, he enclosed his 
private keys in a sealed packet, which he addressed to his wife. This 
packet, with some letters, one of which was also to her, he placed con- 
spicuously on the centre table. All this done, he fumbled for something 
in a drawer, found it, and hid it in his breast. Doing that, he felt the 
little book still hidden there. He drew it forth, and looked towards the 
fire, but that had been out for hours. He thought a moment. 

“Tt is his,” he said. ‘It should go with her.” Of this, too, he 
then made a sealed packet, which he addressed as one of the letters was 
addressed. 

Afterwards he looked round the room with a long, comprehending 
look. Then he bared and bent his head. ‘‘ God have mercy upon my 
soul, and make her happy,” is what he would have said. Perhaps he did 
say it, but he could not pray it. What did he care for his miserable self, 
soul or body. He went to the window and opened it, letting in the chill 
and ghastly dawn. He had one foot on the terrace outside, one still 
within the room: one hand clasped that thing hidden in his breast, while 
the other held back the shuttered window, when he felt something pass 
before his face. It was with him as with one of old—fear and trembling 
came upon him, the hair on his head lifted itself up, and the blood about 
his heart stood still. He saw nothing, heard nothing with his outward 
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ears, he only felt. Was it a chill breath blown from the dawn? Nothing 
near him had been stirred. Great awe was upon him. He stepped back 
into the room; he was now impelled to see her once again before : 
Afterwards? He did not know—the resolute will had suddenly melted 
within him; he felt weak and feeble as a child. 

“‘ Once again—yes ; I will see her once again.” 

He stole up the stairs and along the gallery to the door of his wife’s 
room. As he opened it an icy cold wind blew on his face ; the lattices of 
one window were pushed open wide. The gust blew out the flaring 
candles, which till then had been burning on the table. 

The grey light of the dawn fell full on Lily’s face. She lay on the 
bed, dressed as when she left him, her attitude that in which one flings 
oneself down in intense weariness; she had not moved since she threw 
herself down there, the bed showed no signs of any tossing or struggling. 
He bent over her, lower, lower; presently his cheek touched hers: his 
hand left its hiding-place—something clashed down upon the ground ; he 
heeded that no more than she did—no more than the dead did. He 
raised himself to look at her again. After a long gaze he said aloud— 
« Free—at rest—thank God!’” The sound of his own voice stirred him ; 
he knelt beside her, and wept like a child or a woman: yet no, no whit 
like either, but like a strong man, whose will is broken; and his heart 
melted within him. 

There are lives that wear out the hearts that live them with their 
weariness, till, for very tiredness, the sufferer goes to the grave as happier 
human creatures to the night’s rest. Lily had been subject to long and 
deadly swoonings ; this was the longest and deadliest, and the last. 





When he had laid his wife to her rest, Mr. Elphinstone recognized that 
he had parted with her eternally. What, in any other state of being, had 
he to do with a woman whose eyes, lips, and life had voluntarily and 
involuntarily said, ‘I do not love you?” 
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Hmdu Festioal of the Pongol. 


One of the most characteristic festivals of the Hindus is the Pongol— 
literally, the Boiling—a religious ceremonial of great antiquity, which is 
celebrated annually in Southern India. Its rites and observances extend 
over seven days, and serve to exhibit the Hindus and their ce 
usages in a striking point of view. 

The recurrence of this festival engrosses the Hindu community hes a 
considerable time before the appointed day. Social etiquette requires 
that, whatever else be left undone, the Pongol must be performed with due 
pomp and in the accustomed style. There is consequently an universal 
rush to the village bricklayer, if we may so call a man who scarcely 
lays a brick in a lifetime. Every house must be in perfect order. This 
is no slight matter. The monsoon has but just concluded, and numerous 
indeed are the tokens that remain to tell of its visit. Mud walls are 
excellent things in a hot climate, except when exposed to the rains that 
deluge the country to the depth of perhaps ten inches in twenty-four 
hours. When the bricklayer has repaired breaches and propped up 
declining walls, the house-decorator steps in to whitewash every room 
in the building. He adds the wondrous designs in water-colour that 
adorn the pial, or verandah of the soucar, and other respectable men. 
Wonderfully spirited are some of these drawings, although perspective and 
proportion are altogether forgotten : a lion or a tiger is depicted springing 
with outstretched paws upon a valiant sepoy, who being the popular hero, 
is of course always victorious. A favourite subject is a representation of 
a British soldier under the paws of a tiger. The painter often luxuriates 
in vivid representations of Krishna or Ganesa in some amusing character. 
Larger houses are decorated with an elaborate picture of Vishnu reclining 
upon the many folds of the snake Sesha, that bears him safely upon the 
swelling waters. At his feet sits Sakshma, his favourite wife. The seven 
heads of the serpent bend over him to afford the shade that both gods and 
men require in the tropics. From his navel rises a lotus-stem, whose 
flower contains Brahma in the act of creating the. world. 

Inside the house business of equal importance is being transacted. 
The wife, who is also the head-cook, must needs purchase an entire 
supply of new chatties—the earthen vessels used for almost all domestic 
purposes. No old vessel must be used at Pongol—that would be dese- 
cration. Long and loud are the discussions as to the quality and 
description of tle cloths that shall be bought. The shelves of every 
bazaar groan under the piles of tissues of gold, silver, or plain cotton— 
gorgeous in tint, though simple in pattern. . What Whitsuntide is to the 
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English artisan, that is Pongol to the Madrasee—a time for the putting on 
of new clothes. Nor is the rice-merchant less busy. The Hindu will not 
eat new rice; his stomach can only digest the grain that has been stored 
for many months. Now, however, new rice alone must be used, for the 
Pongol is the feast of in-gathering. Strange, indeed, would it ‘scem to 
the gods if those who made solemn thanksgiving for the plentiful harvest 
did not partake of its bounty. So, for a week or two before the feast, the 
rustic grain-floors are ransacked for the finest of their contents to give duc 
honour to the deity. Every class experiences the genial influence; many 
a poor man looks to the proceeds of the week before Pongol to enable 
him to celebrate the feast for himself; in short, universal gencrosity 
prevails. Thousands of young couples who have left the parental roof in 
search of employment in cutcherry or commission, are gladdened by the 
receipt of new cloths, or, it may be, a pot of ghee or bag of rice, from the 
‘old folks at home,’’ in order that the feast may be suitably kept without 
trenching on small means, or resorting to the greedy soucar or money- 
lender. No little money passes from end to end of the land in the form 
of rough hoondees. Here and there a poor debtor receives back his 
unsatisfied bond, and many a despairing creditor obtains his due as 
Pongol approaches. Compromises replace suits, and arbitrators lighten 
the work of the judges. It is necessary that every one should be happy 
when the merry Pongol comes. 

All these influences culminate in the early days of January, when, 
according to Hindu astronomers, the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, 
bringing with it the increased heat that shall make all the earth glad. The 
feast commences at the moment of transit. For four days the observances 
continue, and for three more the whole community rests. For a week the 
boy is excused from school, the labourer and the artisan from their work ; 
the sepoy has no drill, though he cannot escape his turn for mounting 
guard. Even the very beasts share in the universal rest, and, as will be 
seen, two days out of the four are specially devoted to them. 

The first day is called Bhogi Pongol, or Pongol of rejoicing. It is 
sometimes called Indra Pongol, after the chief of the Vedic deities. For 
the Puranic, or later Brahmanic gods, have no share in this feast, which 
is a relic of the old Aryan days, when Hebrews, Gauls, and Teutons dwelt 
with them in the trans-Himalayan tablelands. No particular god igs 
worshipped except Indra, who controls the air and rain, without which 
there would be no harvest. The sun is also adored, but altogether as a 
natural agent, not as a personal deity. Thus we see plainly that the 
feast is dedicated really to the elements—air, sun, and rain—immediately 
concerned in the production of the haryest. As far as I am aware, India 
does not show such another example of a Vedic festival so free from 
admixture with Brahmanic imposture. Of course the Brahmins have tried 
to pervert it, as they have done almost every other custom in the Indian 
peninsula, Many and not altogether unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to foist Krishna into the position of presiding deity. The story put 
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forward is that Krishna, when on earth, became so popular that the people 
ceased to perform the Pongol to Indra, who, in revenge, poured down a 
seven days’ rain so heavy as to threaten the destruction of everything on 
earth. To remedy this evil, Krishna lifted up the huge mountain Govar- 
dhana, and held it aloft on the tip of his little finger. The herdsmen ran 
under it with their flocks, and remained in safety till the rain ceased, when 
Krishna replaced the mountain. The story is freely told by the people, 
but they still continue to exclude Krishna from the service. Ganesa, or, 
in vulgar language, the Belly-god, is always present: this is a modern 
introduction, but justified by his position as the god of good-luck, or the 
averter of difficulties. A ball of cow-dung, which represents his ungainly 
figure, is set up with due ceremony in the courtyard, and adorned with a 
citron-flower and some grass. A little offering of ghee and flowers fills a 
plate immediately in front, and the ground for a few feet on every side is 
sprinkled with water in which the excreta of the cow have been mixed. A 
mantra or two is repeated, and then Ganesa is supposed to be propitiated. 
All this is done, however, at every domestic celebration, and no more is 
intended at the Pongol than that the belly-god should have his dues and 
feel no inclination to mar the rejoicings that follow. 

Before sunrise on the morning of the rejoicing (Bhogi) all the lads in 
every village are on the alert, for the boys’ offering of fire is the first cere- 
mony of the feast. For a day or two previous the juveniles have been 
busy collecting all the straw, bits of wood, and leaf-stalks, &c., that they 
can find. Bratties (cakes of dried cowdung) have been bought by those 
who haye pocket-money, and filched by those who have none ; for the 
credit of the family depends upon the size of the heap of “ plunder” that 
stands in the street or courtyard of the house on the eve of Bhogi. Before 
five o’clock in the morning the torch is applied, and soon the rising flames 
gladden the eyes of men and boys, and stimulate the joyous antics of the 
latter as they dance about the fire. The sacrifice of fire is another token 
of the days when Indra and Agni were Aryan deities, and expresses the 
thanks of a grateful people. Of course the discordant tones of the tom- 
tom and pipe resound above the shouts of the boys and the eager conver- 
sation of the fathers. When the sun puts out the light of the bonfire, the 
adults march off to the bath. Some castes bathe in oil, and return with 
their tawny skins glistening like satin, and bearing with them an odour 
that recalls to the Anglo-Indian the scent of the oil-room at the St. Katha- 
rine’s Docks. The more serious business of the day next commences 
with the family devotions. We may be quite sure that Pulliax-swani, the 
belly-god, is not forgotten; for if he be not propitious, why perform 
Pongol at all? The females of the house, who have no share in the 
family prayers, are engrossed in culinary cares, preparing all kinds of 
sweetmeats, from dolls and idols of plain sugar to uluya, soft toffee, and 
kul-kuls (tiny scrolls of rice-paste boiled in syrup). As the day passes 
on the store of sweetmeats rapidly diminishes, for every messenger who 
carries the invitations for the family party in the evening bears with him a 
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share. The high-flown compliments in which the invitations are couched 
are characteristic of Oriental politeness. 

Every house looks its best, and gorgeous is the costume of the visitors 
who come with the twilight. A few words, almost a translation of our 
own Christmas greeting, pass between host and guest, and then the 
evening passes away in the approved native style. When it is time to go 
betel-leaf and areca-nut are passed round, and if the host be wealtlry, 
rose-water is sprinkled over the guests. Extravagant compliments pass 
from one io the other, and then, amidst a shower of fulsome adjectives, 
the party breaks up, to meet again on the morrow at some other house, 
and so on to the end of the feast. All this time the children are on the 
tiptoe of anticipation. ‘‘ When will the morrow come?” ‘ Who shall 
boil the rice?” ‘* Will it boil quickly ?” 

As soon as the sun has risen on the morning of the second day—the 
great day of the feast, ‘‘ the Great Pongol,” as it is termed, to mark its 
supreme importance—all eyes are turned to the almanac, to ascertain at 
what hour the sun crosses the line. Suppose it to be at noon. In the 
early morning all bathe; no ceremony would be complete without that. 
The women in some places go down to the tank, plunge in without 
removing an article of clothing, and after a few minutes come out and go 
home dripping wet to commence the day’s work. This finished, all crowd 
into the courtyard of the house to see the preparations for the feast. 
Usually the cooking is done in a room set apart for the purpose, but no 
room will suffice on this occasion. The rice must be boiled in the open 
air, under the blessed sun which has ripened the grain, now so thankfully 
acknowledged. So a fireplace musi be built, which is not much trouble in 
India, and while this is being done, the chatty, or pot, is filled with new 
rice. Not with this alone, for the Pongol dish of rice is the test of house- 
hold cookery: by it the wife stands or falls. There are as many recipes 
for making Pongol rice as for producing good curry. There must be 
milk, of course ; but among poor people the quantity is often very small. 
Ghee, too, must be present, so must dhol, grain, and perhaps half-a-dozen 
other things. If the result be really good, any novelty is excused. When 
it is remembered that the great mass of the people live on rice all the 
year round, it will be clear that it must be no easy matter to produce a 
new flavour in rice; and a culinary success is duly appreciated by the 
guests. The fire must not be lighted until the sun has entered the tropic, 
and meanwhile giving presents is the order of the day. The house-mother 
puts together a peace-offering of new chatties, rice-flour, plantains, and 
whatever else is prized, the bearer of which marches to the sound of a 
band of two tom-toms and a pipe, at the head of a miniature procession, 
to the house of the married daughter, where the present is offered to the 
mother-in-law. Terrible would be the vengeance of the latter upon the 
young wife if this acknowledgment of her position were forgotten. In this 
way the time passes away till the critical moment approaches, when with 
eager speed the fire is lighted and the chatty placed on the top. With 
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what care is the process watched! If the boiling be rapid, good luck will 
come with every month of the year; if the fire burn slowly, great is the 
mourning in that unfortunate house. A Hindu house frequently contains 
five-and-twenty or thirty members of the family, besides servants, and all 
are present at the boiling. The hoary grandfather leans upon his stalwart 
son as he gazes on the sacred fire: even the women conquer their wonted 
modesty and join the crowd; the children are, of course, near the front. 
Happy is the one who can discern the first bubble that tells of the approach- 
ing boiling. Those who are stronger or taller press to the front, and 
whisper to those behind of the progress of the sacred ceremony; every 
neck is outstretched, and there is not an eye that does not glisten with de- 
light. In a moment a convulsive movement runs through the assembly, and 
then men, women, and children lift up their voices and shout “ Pongol!”’ 
A joyful chorus of ‘“‘O Pongol!” rising clear and strong, breaks the 
previous silence. For why ? They have seen the rice-milk slowly rise, and 
then suddenly with bubbles dancing on its surface swell up to the mouth of 
the vessel. Pongol means boiling, and the joyous shout is.the announce- 
ment, ‘‘ It boils ; oh, it boils.” The rite is thus consummated: the sun- 
god has accepted the thanks, and promises another bountiful harvest when 
the time shall come. Like as with us of a Christmas morning, when each 
one wishes “a merry Christmas to you,” so now the more active members 
of the family dodge about among the crowd with the question, ‘‘ Has the 
milk boiled?’ They have just seen the operation, but yet the answer 
comes, ‘It has boiled.” Should the questioner be a superior, or the 
respondent very polite, the answer is, ‘‘ It has boiled, through God’s grace 
and your favour.” For three thousand years the ‘ Festival of the Pongol, 
or the Boiling,’”’ has been annually celebrated in India. 

The joy of the household culminates in the feast that follows. Very 
soon the cooking-vessel is emptied on to a monster leaf-plate that occupies 
the centre of another portion of the yard, and around it squat the whole 
gathering. Before each man is asmaller plate of fresh green leaves sewed 
together, which is universally used by all classes at meals, and when once 
used is thrown away. Each leafy platter is soon crowned with a mess of 
the recently cooked rice. But first Ganesa, the belly-god, with his 
elephant’s head perched on the top of a monstrous abdomen, must have 
his share placed before him, with an invocation. From the back of the 
seat that serves him for chair and chariot, he gives assent. Then the 
repast commences. It is a genuine love-feast. All sit down together, 
old and young, rich and poor. Have not Indra and Surya blessed them 
all, and should not all join in the glory of the ceremonial? The old 
Aryan brotherhood reigns anew, a perpetual memorial of the infancy of 
the race. We are carried back to the days when the Jewish household 
sat down to its passover and the sweet symbolism of the feast of in-gather- 
ing was first recorded. 

The feast over, the siesta commences. When the sun-god has gone 
far down towards his rest, the women make their appearance, as only 
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Hindu ladies can. From the crown of the head to the little toe, they 
glitter with gold and jewels ; they wear rings for fingers, nose, ears and 
toes ; bracelets, armlets, and anklets; necklaces of gold coins, often half- 
sovereigns, pearls, or precious stones; gold plates richly chased for the 
forehead and back of the head. One cannot estimate the value of the 
ornaments of one of these women as she stands in gala dress. The other 
day a comparatively poor man was robbed of four hundred pounds’ worth 
of jewels belonging to his wife. Where jewels cannot be hung, the cloth 
is stiff with gold embroidery ; one I saw had cost four hundred and fifty 
rupees. Nor are the males of the family very far behind in splendour 
when they walk out to pay their round of visits; for the women and old 
men stay to receive visitors. Each house is entered with the question— 
‘‘Has the milk boiled?” Quick comes the answer—‘‘It has boiled, by 
God’s grace and your favour.” A little familiar talk follows, and the 
visitor departs to perform the same ceremony at other houses. Towards 
evening the fun grows more furious. Well-to-do men must have their 
nautch ; others watch a band of mummers; poorer people are satisfied 
with a musical performance. The musical performance of the Japanese 
acrobats was but as a faint echo of Madras music, in which the beating of 
the tom-tom predominates. Hindus seem to like it, or else they take to 
it as a matter of duty, for certainly Pongol night is hideous with discordant 
sounds ; and on this occasion everybody enjoys himself in his own way 
till he is tired. 

At sunrise on the third day the people are again astir. Not that this 
is unusual, for there is one virtue that nobody can deny to the Hindu, 
and that is early rising. But the teeth-cleaning, the morning chat outside 
the door, and the other etceteras in which the Hindu usually fills up the 
time that lies so heavily till the morning meal, are sadly abbreviated on 
the morning of the Madu Pongol, or Pongol of cows, the third day of the 
feast. This celebration points very plainly to the earliest history of the 
Aryans when cattle were their staff, their food, their beasts of burden. 
It is natural for a simple religious people once in the year to house, 
adorn, and reward the homely cow that fed the house, drew the plough, 
trod the corn, and provided the fuel of the family; and centuries of 
Brahminical rule have not been able to destroy the simplicity of the 
festival. Again and again have Krishna and other similar deities been 
pushed forward to the front of the feast, but in vain. The third day 
of Pongol is devoted to the cows, unalloyed with legend or priestly 
imposture. 

With the morning light every cow and bullock is led off to the nearest 
water, if no sacred tank be in the village, and is there carefully washed. 
I have heard of rose-water being used by some wealthy sybarite, as a final 
douche, but the tale is apocryphal. However that may be, it is certain that 
such care is taken to render the animals clean and sweet as to an 
European is ludicrous. 

When the washing is over the more elaborate portion of the bovine 
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toilet commences. On the previous evening a visit has been paid to a 
corner of the grand bazaar or market, where the air was redolent of 
perfume of flowers. Garlands of all sizes, from the heavy floral chain to 
decorate the Brahmin bull to the lighter that is thrown over the neck 
of the visitor, were there in thousands. A basketful of these chains 
is purchased and brought home, and yellow chrysanthemums and red 
oleanders shed their oppressive odour throughout the house. Meanwhile 
another ceremony is preparing at home. A great earthen vessel is filled 
with water; they then take saffron, cotton-seeds, and margosa-leaves, and 
steep them in the water till it is discoloured and bitter. By the time this 
is ready, the cows, washed swect and clean as cows can be, are brought 
home ; then the males of the house, in solemn procession, bring out the 
yessel and go round each animal several times sprinkling it as they pass 
the four cardinal points. Then poojah is performed, the men bowing to 
the animals and performing what is called the “ prostration of the 
eight members” of the body. This done garlands are brought out 
and the choicest and largest are heaped upon the animals, and the 
horns of the cattle are gaudily coloured with paint of various hues, and 
for the cattle of the head-man of the village nothing less than gold- 
leaf will do, and his gilded herd outshines the glory of all around. 
A poor man must be satisfied with yellow ochre. The herd of a man 
of taste has no two horns alike, they being resplendent with all the hues 
of the rainbow. 

Anxiously the boys watch the next operation. Chains of cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, and other fruit in season, are fastened upon the neck and horns 
of the cows. When all is finished 2 moment of silence is succeeded by 
an awful drumming of tom-toms, accompanied by yells, screams, and 
other hideous noises, the ropes that bound the cattle are untied, and the 
frightened animals, with heads down and tails aloft, dash along the 
village street into the fields. But vain are their efforts to escape from 
their tormentors; every bound brings the heavy cocoa-nuts full swing 
against the animal’s nose and legs, and behind follows a yelling mob of 
urchins in full chase: for whoever can run down one of the oxen and 
seize the fruit upon it, not only keeps the prize but is sure of good luck 
through the year. 

The rest of the day of Madu Pongol is spent by the cattle in perfect 
rest and peace; they wander at will through garden, field, or bazaar, 
eating whatever they like, however choice or expensive the food they may 
find. Fearful will be the future transmigrations of the individual who 
locks the gate of his choicest pasture or young green crop, and should 
any shopkeeper be observed pushing away the intrusive nose of a cow 
from his basket of rice, plantains, or other delicacy, some grievous 
accident it is expected will happen to his baskets of stores during the next 
day or two. The day is for the especial delectation of the oxen and 
sorely do they need it. It is a deadly sin to slay an ox, but it is very 
common amusement to twist its tail till almost every joint is broken; and 
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its skin may be scarred and branded with impunity, and bullocks are 
worked till they drop from sheer fatigue. 

The fourth day is dedicated to the calves, who are treated much in 
the same way as their parents have been. With sunset of this day ends 
the religious portion of the festival. The three following days are devoted 
to social enjoyment. Usually Hindu families keep themselves from 
private intercourse with other families, in our sense of the word ; although 
social visits by the men are not unfrequent. Once in the year, however, 
during Pongol, unlimited hospitality and friendly intercourse is the rule. 
Great is the joy among the children, for the presents which every visitor 
must bring are intended chiefly for the little ones. Idols in solid sugar 
form a very important portion of the gifts, and for days after the juveniles 
make themselves sick with eating miniature Ramas and Krishnas, Saras- 
watis and Ganesas, made of sugar. 

On the last day what is called the peacock feast is held for the benefit 
of the girls. A gaudy picture of a peacock, generally accompanied by 
a monkey, is hung up in one of the rooms of the house. Here the girls 
assemble and make merry; prostrations are made before the picture, then 
somebody tells a story out of one of the Purana. After a while sweets 
are handed round, and sometimes a copy of the picture on the wall is 
presented to each guest. The evening is spent in talking scandal and 
criticising and valuing the dresses of the company, which forms almost 
the sole enjoyment of a Hindu female’s life. 

Thus ends the Pongol; leaving behind it reminiscences that afford 
the chief joy of the year, until anticipations of the next take their place. 
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a Sad Hour, 


Tuts little introduction is to open the door of a home that was once in 
a house in a pleasant green square in London,—a comfortable family 
house, with airy and light and snug corners, and writing-tables, and with 
pictures hanging from the walls of the drawing-room, where the tall 
windows looked out upon the trees, and of the study upstairs where the 
father sat at his work. 

Here were books and china pots and silver inkstands, and a hundred 
familiar things all about the house, which the young people had been used 
to for so long that they had by degrees come to life for them with that 
individual life with which inanimate things live for the young. Some- 
times in the comfortable flicker of the twilight fire the place would seem 
all astir in the dance of the bright fires which burned in that hearth—fires 
which then seemed to be, perhaps, only charred coal and wood and ashes, 
but whose rays still warm and cheer those who were gathered round the 
home hearth so many years ago. 

On one side of the fireplace hung a picture which had been painted by 
Miss Edgar, and which represented a pretty pale lady, with her head on 
one side. The artist had christened her Laura. On the chimney-piece, 
behind the old red pots, the little Dresden china figures, the gilt and loudly 
ticking clock, stood the picture of a kind old family friend, with a friendly, 
yet troubled expression in his countenance ; and then, against a pknel, 
hung a little water-colour painted by Hunt, and representing the sweet 
little heroine of this short history. Opposite to her for a while, was a 
vacant space, until one summer, in Italy, the father happened to buy the 
portrait of a little Dauphin or Neapolitan Prince, with a broad ribbon and 
order, and soft fair hair; and when the little Prince had come back from 
Italy and from a visit to Messrs. Colnaghi’s, he was nailed up in his 
beautiful new frame on the opposite panel to the little peasant girl. There 
had been some discussion as to where he was to be placed, and one night he 
was carried up into the study, where he was measured with another little 
partner, but the little peasant girl matched him best; although the other 
was a charming and high-born little girl. Only a short time before Messrs. 
Colnaghi had sent her home in a gilt and reeded frame, a lovely little print 
of one of Sir Joshua’s pictures. She lived up above in the study, and was 
christened Lady Marjory by the young people who did not know the little 
lady’s real name. And it happened that, one night in this long ago of 
which I am writing, one of these young folks, sitting basking in the com- 
fortable warmth of the fire, dreamt out a little history of the pictures they 
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were lighting up in the firelight, and nodding and smiling at her as pictures 
do. It was a revelation which she wrote down at the time, and which she 
firmly believed in when she wrote it; and perhaps this short explanation 
will be enough to make the little history intelligible as it was written, 
without any other change. =~ 





There was once a funny little peasant maiden in a big Normandy cap 
and blue stockings, and a bright-coloured kerchief, who sat upon a 
bank, painted all over with heather and flowers, with her basket at her feet, 
and who looked out at the world with two blue eyes and a sweet, artless 
little smile which touched and softened quite gruff old ladies and gentlemen 
who happened to see her hanging up against the parlour wall. 

Opposite to the little peasant maiden was a lady of much greater pre- 
tensions. No other than Petrarch’s Laura, indeed, in a pea-green gown, 
with a lackadaisical expression and her head on one side. But it was in 
vain she languished and gave herself airs ;—everybody went up first to the 
grinning little peasant maid and cried, ‘‘ Oh, what a dear little girl!” 

At first the child, who, you know, was a little French child, did not 
understand what they were saying, and would beg Mrs. Laura to translate 
their remarks. This lady had brought up a large family (so she explained 
to the old gentleman over the chimney-piece), and did not think it right to 
turn little girls’ heads with silly flattery; and so, instead of translating 
rightly, she would tell the little maiden that they were laughing at her big 
cap or blue stockings. 

‘Let them laugh,” says the little maid, sturdily; ‘I am sure they 
look very good-natured, and don’t mean any harm,” and so she smiled in 
their faces as sweetly as ever. And quite soon she learnt enough to under- 
stand for herself. 

Although Laura was so sentimental she was not utterly heartless, and 
she rather liked the child ; and sometimes when she was in a good temper 
would tell her great long stories about her youth, and the south, and the 
gentlemen who were in love with her,—and that one in particular who 
wrote such heaps and heaps of poetry ; and go on about troubadours and 
the belle-passion, while the little girl wondered and listened, and respected 
Laura more and more every day. 

‘* How can you talk such nonsense to the child,” said the old gentle- 
man over the chimney. 

“Ah! that is a man’s speech,” said the lady in green, plaintively. 
** Nonsense !—yes, silent devotion. Yes, a heart bleeding inwardly— 
breaking without one outward sign; that is, indeed, the nonsense of a 
faithful woman’s love! There are some things no man can understand,— 
no man!” 

*“T am surprised to hear you say so,” said the old gentleman, 
politely. 

* Are you alluding to that creature Petrarch?” cried Laura. ‘“ He 
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became quite a nuisance at last. Always groaning and sighing, and 
sending me scrawls of sonnets to decipher, and causing dissension between 
me and my dear husband. The man disgraced himself in the end by 
taking up with some low, vulgar minx or other. That is what you will 
find,” she continued, addressing the little girl,—‘‘men are false; the 
truth is not in them. It is our sad privilege to be faithful—to die 
breathing the name beloved ; heighho!” and though she spoke to the little 
girl, she looked at the old gentleman over the chimney-piece. 

‘‘T hear every day of a new arrival expected among us,”’ said he, feeling 
uncomfortable, and wishing to change the subject; ‘‘a little Prince in a 
blue coat all covered over with diamonds.” 

“A Prince!” cried Laura, brightening up,— delightful! You are, 
perhaps, aware that I have been accustomed to such society before 
this ?” 

‘* This one is but a child,” said the old gentleman ; “ but they say he 
is a very pretty little fellow.” 

‘Oh, I wonder—I wonder if he is the little Prince I dreamt of,” 
thought the little girl. ‘Oh, how they are all talking about him.” 

‘* Of course they will put him in here,” said Laura. ‘I want to have 
news of the dear court.”’ 

‘“‘ They were talking of it,” said the old gentleman. ‘And the other 
night in the study they said he would make a nice pendant for our little 
friend here.” 

When the little peasant maiden heard this, her heart began to beat, so 
that the room seemed to swim round and round, and if she had not held 
on by the purple bank she would certainly have slipped down on to the 
carpet. 

“‘T have never been into the study,” said Laura, fractiously ; ‘‘ pray, 
who did you meet there when they carried you up the other night to 
examine the marks on your back ?” 

‘©A very delightful circle,” said the old gentleman; “several old 
friends, and some very distinguished people :—Mr. Washington, Dr. John- 
son, the Duke, Sir Joshua, and a most charming little lady, a friend of 
his, and all his R.A.’s in a group. Our host’s great-grandfather is also 
there, and Major André, in whom I am sure all gentle ladies must take 
an interest.” 

“T never heard of one of them,” said Laura, tossing her head. ‘And 
the little girl, pray who is she ?” ; 

“A very charming little person, with round eyes, and a muff, and 
a big bonnet. Our dear young friend here would make her a nice 
little maid.” 

The little peasant child’s heart died within her. ‘A maid! Yes, 
yes ; that is my station. Ah, what a little simpleton Iam. Who am I 
that the Prince should look at me? What was I thinking about? Ah, 
what a silly child I am.” 
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And so, when night came, she went to sleep very sad, and very much 
ashamed of herself, upon her purple bank. All night long she dreamed 
wild dreams. She saw the little Prince coming and going in his blue 
velvet coat and his long fair -hair, and sometimes he looked at her 
scornfully. 

‘You low-born, wretched little peasant child,” said he, “do you 
expect that I, a prince, am going to notice you ?”’ 

But sometimes he looked kind, and once he held out his hand; and 
the little girl fell down on her knees, in her dreams, and was just going 
to clasp it, when there came a tremendous clap of thunder and a great 
flash of lightning, and waking up with a start, she heard the door bang as 
some one left the room with a candle, and a clock struck eleven, and some 
voices seemed dying away, and then all was quite dark and quiet again. 

But when morning came, and the little girl opened her eyes, what 
was, do you think, the first thing she saw leaning up against the back of 
a chair? Anybody who has ever been in love, or ever read a novel, will 
guess that it was the little Prince, in his blue coat, with all his beautiful 
orders on, and his long fair hair, and his blue eyes already wide open and 
fixed upon the little maid. 

‘¢ Ah, madam,” said he, in French, “at last we meet. I have known 
you for years past. When I was in the old palace in Italy, I used to 
dream of you night after night. There was a marble terrace outside the 
window, with statues standing in the sun, and orange-trees blooming year 
by year. There was a painted ceiling to the room, with flying figures 
flitting round a circle. There was a great blue sky without, and deep 
shadows came striking across the marble floor day after day at noon. 
And I was so weary, oh! so weary, until one night I saw you in my 
dreams, and you seemed to say, ‘ Courage, little Prince, courage. I, too, 
am waiting for you. Courage, dear little Prince.’ And now, at last, we 
meet, madam,” he cried, clasping his hands. ‘‘ Ah! do not condemn me 
to despair.” 

The little peasant maiden felt as if she could die of happiness.’ 

‘‘ Oh, Prince, Prince,” she sobbed, ‘‘ oh, what shall I say? Oh, I 
am not worthy of you. Oh, you are too good and great for such a little 
wretch as I. There is a young lady upstairs who will suit you a 
thousand times better ; and I will be your little maid, and brush your 
beautiful coat.” 

But the Prince laughed away her scruples and terrors, and vowed she 
was fit to be a princess any day in all the year; and, indeed, the little 
girl, though she thought so humbly of herself, could not but see how well 
he thought of her. And so, all that long happy day, the children talked 
and chattered from morning to night, rather to the disgust of Laura, who 
would have preferred holding forth herself. But the old gentleman over 
the chimney looked on with a gentle smile on his kind red face, and 
nodded his head encouragingly at them every now and then. 
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All that day the little peasant maiden was perfectly happy, and, when 
evening fell, went to sleep as usual upon her flowery bank, looking so 
sweet and so innocent that the little Prince vowed and swore to himself 
that all his life should be devoted to her, for he had never seen her like, 
and that she should have a beautiful crown and a velvet gown, and be 
happy for ever and ever. 

Poor little maiden! When the next morning came, and she opened 
her sweet blue eyes, alas, it was in vain, in vain—in vain to this poor 
little loving heart. There stood the arm-chair, but the Prince was gone. 
The shutters were open, the sunshine was streaming in with the fresh 
morning air; but the room was dark and dreary and empty to her. The 
little Prince was no longer there, and, if she thought she could die of 
happiness the day before, to-day it seemed as if she must live for ever, 
her grief was so keen, the pang so cruel, that it could never end. 

Quite cold and shivering, she turned to Laura, to ask if she knew any- 
thing ; but Laura could only inform her that she had always said so— 
men were false—silent devotion, hearts breaking without one sign, were 
a woman's privilege, &c. But, indeed, the little peasant girl hardly heard 
what she was saying. 

‘The housemaid carried him off into the study, my dear,” said the 
old gentleman, very kindly, ‘‘ this morning before you were awake. But 
never mind, for she sneezed three times before she left the room.” 

“Oh, what is that to me ?’’ moaned the little peasant maiden. 

** Don’t you know?” said the old gentleman, mysteriously. ‘‘ Three 
sneezes on a Friday break the enchantment which keeps us all here, and 
to-night at twelve o’clock we will go and pay your little Prince a visit.” 


The clock was striking twelve when the little peasant girl, waking 
from an uneasy dream, felt herself tapped on the shoulder. 

‘‘Come, my dear, jump,” said the old gentleman, holding out his 
hand, and leaving the indignant Laura to scramble down by herself as 
best she could. 

This she did, showing two 1ong thin legs, cased in blue silk stockings, 
and reached the ground at last, naturally very sulky, and greatly offended 
by this want of attention. - 

‘“‘Is this the way I am to be treated?” said she, shaking out her 
train, and brushing past them into the passage. 

There she met several ladies and gentlemen hurrying up from the 
dining-room, and the little Prince, in the blue coat, rushing towards the 
drawing-room door. 

‘You will find your love quite taken up with the gentleman from the 
chimney-piece,” said Laura, stopping him spitefully. ‘ Don’t you see 
them coming hand-in-hand ? He seems quite to have consoled her for 
your absence.” 

And alas! at that instant the poor little maiden, in an impulse of 
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gratitude, had flung her arms round her kind old protector. ‘ Will you 
really take me to him ?” she cried; ‘ oh, how good, how noble you are.” 

‘¢ Didn’t I tell you so?” said Laura, with a laugh. 

The fiery little Prince flashed up with rage and jealousy. He dashed 
his hand to his forehead, and then, when the little peasant maid came up 
suddenly, all trembling with shy happiness, he made her a very low and 
sarcastic bow and turned upon his heel. 

Ah, me! Here was a tragedy. The poor little girl sank down ina 
heap on the stairs all insensible. The little Prince, never looking once 
behind, walked up very stately straight into the study again, where he began 
to make love to Sir Joshua’s little lady with the big bonnet and the big 
round eyes. 

There was quite a hum of conversation going on in the room. Figures 
coming and going and saluting one another in a courtly old-fashioned way. 
Sir Joshua, with his trumpet, was walking up and down arm-in-arm with 
~ Dr. Johnson ; the doctor scowling every now and then over his shoulder 
at Mr. Washington’s bust, who took not the slightest notice. ‘‘ Ha! ten 
minutes past midnight,” observed the General, looking at the clock. ‘It 
is, I believe, well ascertained that there exists some considerable difference 
between the hour here and in America. I know not exactly what that 
difference is. If I did I could calculate the time at home.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Doctor Johnson, “‘ any fool could do as much.” 

The bust met this sally with a blank and haughty stare, and went on 
talking to the French lady who was leaning against the cabinet. 

In the meantime the members of the Royal Academy had all come 
clambering down from their places, leaving the model alone in the lamp- 
lighted hall where they had been assembled. He remained to put on 
his clothes and to extinguish the lights which had now been burning 
for some hundred years. At night, when we are all lying stretched out 
on our beds, how rarely we think of the companies gathering and 
awakening in our darkened rooms below. Mr. H. C. Andersen was one 
of the first to note these midnight assemblies, and to call our attention to 
them. In a very wise and interesting book called The Nutcracker of 
Nuremberg (written by some learned German many years ago) there is a 
curious account of one of these meetings, witnessed by a little wakeful 
girl. On this night, alas, no one was waking; the house was dim with 
silence and obscurity, and the sad story of my little peasant maiden told 
on with no lucky interruption. Poor, poor little maiden! There she 
lay a little soft round heap upon the stairs. The people coming and 
going scarcely noticed her, so busy were they making the most of their 
brief hour of life and liberty. The kind old gentleman from over the 
chimney-piece stood rubbing her little cold hands in his, and supporting 
her drooping head upon his knee. Through the window.the black night 
trees shivered and the moon rose in the drifting sky. The church steeple 
struck the half-hour, and the people hurried faster and faster. 
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‘‘ Tira, lira, lira,” sung a strange little figure dressed in motley clothes, 
suddenly stopping on its way. ‘‘ What have we here? What have we 
here? A little peasant maid fainting in the moonlight—an old gentleman 
trying to bring her to! Is she your daughter, friend ? Is she dead 
or sick or shamming? Why do you waste your precious moments ? 
Chuck her out of window, Toby. Throw the babby out of window. I am 
Mr. Punch off the inkstand ;’’ and with another horrible chuckle the little 
figure seemed to be skipping away. 

“Stop, sir,” said the old gentleman, very sternly. ‘Listen to 
what I have to tell you. If you see a little Prince upstairs in a blue 
velvet coat tell him from me that he is a villain and a false heart; and 
if this young lady dies of grief it is he who has killed her; she was 
seeking him when he spurned her. Tell him this, if you please, and ask 
him when and where he will be pleased to meet me, and what weapons 
he will choose.” 

“Tl tell him,” said My. Punch, and he was off in a minute. 
Presently he came back (somewhat to the old gentleman’s surprise). 
‘“‘T have seen your little Prince,’’ said he, “‘ and given him your message ; 
but I did not wait for an answer. “Twere a pity to kill him, you cruel- 
hearted old gentleman. What would the little girl say when she came to 
life?” And Punchinello, who was really kind-hearted, although flighty 
at first and odd in manner, knelt down and took the little pale girl into 
his arms. Her head fell heavily on his shoulder. ‘‘Oh, dear! What is 
to be done with her ?”’ sighed the old gentleman, helplessly wringing his 
hands and looking at her with pitiful eyes; and all the while the moon 
streamed full upon the fantastic little group. 


Meantime the little Prince upstairs had been strutting up and down 
hand in hand with the English beauty, little Lady Marjory, of the round 
brown eyes. To be sure he was wondering and longing after his little 
peasant maiden all the while, and wistfully glancing at the door. But not 
the less did he talk and make gallant speeches to her little ladyship, who 
only smiled and took it all as a matter of course, for she was a young 
lady of the world and accustomed to such attentions from gentlemen. 
It naturally followed, however, that the Prince, who was thinking of other 
things, did not shine as usual in conversation. 

Laura had made friends with the great-grandfather, who was an elegant 
scholar and could speak the most perfect Italian. ‘‘ See what a pretty 
little pair,”’ said he ; ‘* how well matched they are.” 

“A couple of silly little chits,” said she, “‘ what can they know of 
love and passion?” and she cast up a great quavering glance with her 
weak blue eyes. ‘ Ah! believe me, sir,” said she, ‘it is only at a later 
age that women learn to feel that agonizing emotion, that they fade and 
pine away in silence. Ah-ha! What a tale would it be to tell, that 
untold story of woman’s wrongs and un—unrequited love !” 
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** Ookedookedoo, there’s a treat in store for you, young man,” said 
Mr. Punch, skipping by. ‘ Will you have my ruffles to dry your tears ? 
Go it, old girl.” And away he went, leaving Laura speechless from 
indignation. He went on to where the Prince was standing, and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Where do you come from, you strange little man?” said Lady 
Marjory. 

‘‘There are many strange things to be seen to-night,” said Punch, 
mysteriously hissing out his words. ‘ There’s a little peasant girl fainting 
and dying in the moonlight; she was coming to find her love, and he 
spurned her; and there is an old gentleman trying to bring her to life. 
Her heart is breaking, and he wants blood to anoint it, he says,— 
princely blood—shed in the moonlight, drop by drop from a false heart, 
and it is for you to choose the time and the place. This lady will have 
to find another cavalier, and will she like him, Prince, with fool’s cap and 
bells, and a hump before and behind? In that case,” says Mr. Punch, 
with a caper, ‘‘I am her very humble servant.” 

Lady Marjory did not answer, but looked very haughty, as fashionable 
young ladies do, and Mr. Punch vanished in an instant. 

‘IT hope I shall never see that person again,” said she. ‘The for- 
wardness of common people is really unbearable. Of course he was 
talking nonsense? Little Prince, would you kindly hold my muff while 
I tie my bonnet-strings more securely ? ’’ 

The Prince took the muff without speaking, and then dropped it on 
the floor unconsciously. Now at last he saw clearly, in an instant it was 
all plain to him; he was half distracted with shame and remorse. There 
was a vision before his eyes of his little peasant maiden—loved so fondly, 
and, alas! wantonly abandoned and cruelly deserted—cold and pale and 
dying down below in the moonlight. He could not bear the thought; he 
caught Lady Marjory by the hand. 

‘‘Come,”’ said he, ‘‘oh, come. I am a wretch, a wretch! Oh, I 
thought she had deceived me. Oh, come, come! Oh, my little peasant 
maiden. Oh, how I loved her!” 

Lady Marjory drew herself up. ‘‘ You may go, Prince, wherever you 
may wish,” she said, looking at him with her great round eyes, “‘ but pray 
go alone; I do not choose to meet that man again. I will wait for you 
here, and you can tell me your story when you come back.” Lady 
Marjory, generous and kind-hearted as she was, could not but be hurt 
at the way in which, as it seemed, she too had been deceived, nor was 
she used to being thrown over for little peasant maidens. The little 
Prince with a scared face looked round the room for some one with whom 
to leave her, but no one showed at that instant, and so, balf-bewildered 
still and dreaming, he rushed away. 

Only a niente before the old gentleman had said to » Peenleillo, 
“Let us carry the little girl out upon the balcony, the fresh air may 
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revive her,” And so it happened that the poor little Prince came to the 
very landing where they had waited so long, and found no signs of those 
for whom he was looking. 

He ran about desperately, everywhere asking for news, but no one had 
any to give him. Who ever has? He passed the window a dozen times 
without thinking of looking out. Blind, deaf, insensible, are we not all 
to our dearest friend outside a door? to the familiar voice which is caliing 
for us across a street ? to the kind heart which is longing for us behind a 
plaster wall maybe. Blind, insensible indeed, and alone; oh, how 
alone! He first asked two ladies who came tottering upstairs, helplessly 
on little feet, with large open parasols, though it was in the middle of the 
night. One of them was smelling at a great flower with a straight stalk, 
the other fanning herself with a dried lotus-leaf; but they shook their 
heads idiotically, and answered something in their own language—one of 
those sentences on the tea-caddies, most likely. These were Chinese 
ladies from the great jar in the drawing-room. Then he met a beautiful 
little group of Dresden china children, pelting each other with flowers off 
the chintz chairs and sofas, but they laughed and danced on, and did not 
even stop to answer his questions. Then came a long procession of 
persons all dressed in black and white, walking sedately, running, sliding 
up the banisters, riding donkeys, on horses, in carriages, pony-chaises, 
omnibuses, bathing-machines ; old ladies with bundles, huge umbrellas, 
and band-boxes; old gentlemen with big waistcoats ; red-nosed gentle- 
men ; bald gentlemen, muddled, puzzled, bewildered, perplexed, indignant. 
Young ladies, dark-eyed, smiling, tripping and dancing in hats and 
feathers, curls blowing in the wind, in ball-dresses, in pretty morning 
costumes ; schoolboys with apple cheeks; little girls, babies, pretty 
servant-maids; gigantic footmen (marching in a corps); pages walking 
on their heads after their mistresses, chasing Scotch terriers, smashing, 
crashing, larking, covered with buttons. 

‘‘ What is this crowd of phantoms, the ghosts of yesterday, and last 
week ?” 

“« We are all the people out of Mr. Leech’s picture-books,”’ says an old 
gentleman in a plaid shooting-costume ; ‘“‘my own name is Briggs, sir; I 
am sorry I can give you no further information.” 

Any other time, and the little Prince must have been amused to see 
them go by, but to-night he rushes on despairingly ; he only sees the little 
girl’s pale face and dying eyes gleaming through the darkness. More 
Dresden, more Chinese ; strange birds whirr past, a partridge scrambles 
by with her little ones. Gilt figures climb about the cornices and furni- 
ture ; the book-cases are swarming with busy little people ; the little gold 
cupid comes down off the clock, and looks at himself in the looking-glass. 
A hundred minor personages pass by, dancing, whirling in bewildering 
circles. On the walls the papering turns into a fragrant bower of creeping 
flowers ; all the water-colour landscapes come to life. Rain beats, showers 
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fall, clouds drift, light warms and streams, water deepens, wavelets swell 
and plash tranquilly on the shores. Ships begin to sail, sails fill, and away 
they go gliding across the lake-like waters so beautifully that I cannot 
help describing it, though all this, I know, is of quite common occurrence 
and has been often written about before. The little Prince, indeed, paid 
no attention to all that was going on, but went and threw himself down 
before the purple bank, and vowed with despair in his heart he would wait 
there until his little peasant maiden should come again. 

There Laura saw him sitting on a stool, with his fair hair all di- 
shevelled, and his arms hanging wearily. She had come back to look for 
one of her pearl earrings, and when she had discovered it, thought it would 
be but friendly to cheer the Prince up a bit, and, accordingly, tapped him 
facetiously on the shoulder, and declared she should tell Lady Marjory of 
him. ‘ Waiting there for the little peasant child ; oh, you naughty fickle 
creature!”’ said she, playfully. 

‘‘You have made mischief enough for one night. Go!” said the 
Prince, looking her full in the face with his wan wild eyes, so that Laura 
shrank away a little abashed, and then he turned his back upon her, and 
hid his face in his hands. 

So the sprightly Laura, finding that there was no one to talk to her, 
frisked up into the study again, and descrying Lady Marjory standing all 
by herself, instantly joined her. 

This is certainly a lachrymose history. Here was Lady Marjory 
sobbing and crying too! Her great brown eyes were glistening with tears, 
and the drops were falling—pat—pat upon her muff, and the big bonnet 
had tumbled off on her shoulders, and the poor little lady looked the 
picture of grief and melancholy. 

‘‘ Well, I never!” said Mrs. De Sade. “More tears. What a set of 
silly children you are! Here is your ladyship, there his little highness, 
not to mention that absurd peasant child, who is coming upstairs and 
looking as white as a sheet, and who fainted away again when I told her 
that the Prince’s intended was here, but not the Prince. As for her—I 
never had any pa...” 

‘‘ His highness? The Prince do you mean,—is he safe then?” said 
Lady Marjory, suddenly stopping short in her sobs. “ Tell me imme- 
diately when, where, how, did you see him?” 

“The naughty creature, I gave him warning,” said Laura, holding up 
one finger, ‘ and so I may tell your ladyship without any compunction. 
Heigho, I feel for your ladyship. I can remember past times ;—woman is 
doomed, doomed to lonely memories! Men are false, the truth 


‘‘ Has he fought a duel,—is he wounded? Oh, why did I let him 
go!” cried Lady Marjory, impetuously. 

‘‘He is wounded,” said Laura, looking very knowing; ‘‘but men 
recover from such injuries. It is us poor women who die of them without 
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a g-g-groan.” Here she looked up to see if the bust of General Washington 
was listening. 

Lady Marjory seized her arm with an impatient little grip. ‘ Why 
don’t you speak out instead of standing there maundering! ” she cried. 

‘“‘Hi-i-i,” squeaked the green woman. ‘‘ Well, then, he likes the 
peasant girl better than your ladyship, and it is his h-heart which is 
wounded. It would be a very undesirable match,” she continued con- 
fidentially, recovering her temper. ‘As a friend of the family, I feel it 
my duty to do everything in my power to prevent it. Indeed, it was I who 
broke the affair off in the first instance. Painful but necessary. Who 
cares for a little shrimp of a peasant,—at least—I am rather sorry for the 
child. But it can’t be helped, and nobody will miss her if she does dio 
of grief.” 

“Die of grief!” said Lady Marjory, wonderingly. 

‘‘TLa, my dear, it’s the commonest thing in the world,’ remarked 
Laura. 

‘‘ Die of grief,” repeated Lady Marjory ; and just as she was speaking, 
in came through the door, slowly, silently stopping every now and then to 
rest, and then advancing once again, the old gentleman, and Punchinello, 
bearing between them the lifeless form of the little peasant maiden. They 
came straight on to where Lady Marjory was standing: they laid the 
child gently down upon the ground. 

‘“‘ We brought her here,” said the old gentleman gloomily, ‘to seo if 
the Prince, who has killed her, could not bring her to life again.” 

‘<O dear, O dear,” sighed Punchinello, almost crying. 

“‘ Poor little thing, dear little thing.” This was from Lady Marjory, 
suddenly falling on her knees beside her, rubbing her hands, kissing her 
pale face, sprinkling her with the contents of her smelling-bottle. ‘Sho 
can’t, and shan’t, and mustn’t die, if the Prince or if I can save her. He 
is heart-broken. You, madam,” she cried, turning to Laura, “ go down, 
do you hear, and bring him instantly? Do you understand me, or you 
will repent it all your life.” And her eyes flashed at her so that Laura, 
looking quite limp somehow, went away, followed by Punchinello. Ina 
minute the Prince came rushing in and fell on his knees beside Lady 
Marjory. 

And go it happened that the little peasant maiden lying insensible in 
Lady Marjory’s arms, opened her sad eyes, as the Prince seized her hand. 
His presence had done more for her than all the tender care of the two old 
fellows. For one instant her face lighted up with life and happiness, but 
then looking up into Lady Marjory’s face, she sank back with a piteous, 
shuddering sigh. 

The old gentleman was furious. ‘ Have you come to insult her ?” 
he said to the Prince. ‘‘ To parade your base infidelity, to wound and to 
strike this poor little thing whom you have already stricken so sorely ?. You 
shall answer for this with your blood, sir, and on the spot I say.” 
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‘‘ Hold your stupid old tongue, you silly old gentleman,” said Mr. 
Punch. ‘See how pale the little Prince looks, and how his eyes are 
dimly flashing. He has not come hither to triumph, but to weep and sing 
dirges. Is it not so, little Prince?” 

‘‘ Weep, yes, and sing dirges for his own funeral,” cried the oid gen- 
tleman, more and more excited. ‘‘ Draw, sir, and defend yourself, if you 
are a gentleman.” 

But Lady Marjory, turning from one to the other, exclaimed,— 

‘‘ Prince, dear Prince, you will not fight this good gentleman, who has 
taken such tender care of your little peasant maiden. Sir,” to the old 
gentleman, “ it would be you who would break her heart, were you to do 
him harm.” 

‘¢ And why should you want to do him harm ?”’ said the little peasant, 
rousing herself and looking up, with a very sweet imploring look in her 
blue eyes, and clasping her hands. ‘He has done me none. It is the 
pride and happiness of my life to think that he should ever have deigned 
to notice me. It would not have been fit, indeed, that he, a Prince, 
should have married a little low-born peasant like myself.” 

The Prince, scarce knowing what he did, beat his forehead, dashed 
hot burning tears from his eyes. 

“‘ Sir,” said he to the old gentleman, “ kill me on the spot; it is the 
only fate I deserve, it will be well to rid the earth of such a monster. 
Farewell, little maiden; farewell, Lady Marjory. You will comfort her 
when I am gone. And do not regret me; remember only that I was 
unworthy of your love or of hers.’’ And he tore open his blue velvet 
coat, and presented his breast for the old gentleman to pierce through 
and through. 

Now Lady Marjory began to smile, instead of looking as frightened 
and melancholy as everybody else. 

*‘ Button up your coat, dear little Prince,” said she. ‘ You will have 
to wait long for that sword-thrust you ask for. Meantime you must 
console the little peasant girl, not I; for it is I who bid you farewell.”’ 

- Ah, gracious lady,” cried the poor little monster, covering her hand 
with kisses, ‘‘ it is too late, too late; a man who has broken her heart, 
who has trifled with yours so basely, deserves only to die—only to die.” 

‘‘ Let me make a confession,” said Lady Marjory, speaking with a 
tender sprightliness, while a soft gleam shone in her eyes. ‘ Our English 
hearts are cold, dear Prince, and slow to kindle. It is only nowI learn 
what people feel when they are in love ; and my heart is whole,” she added, 
with a blush. 

Such kind words amd smiles could not but do good work. The little 
Prince almost left off sobbing, and began to dry his eyes. Meanwhile, 
Lady Marjory turned to the little peasant maiden. 

“You must not listen to him when he talks such nonsense, and is so 
tragic and sentimental,” she said. ‘ He thought you had deceived him, 
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and cared for some one else. He sobbed it in my ear when he went away 
to find you.” 

‘* Hey-de-dy-diddle,” cried Punchinello, capering about for joy; “and 
I know who told him—the woman in green, to be sure. I heard her. Oh 
the languishing creature! Oh the pining wild cat! Oh what tender hearts 
have women! Oh what feelings—what gushing sentiment!” 

** You hold your tongue, you stupid Mr. Punch,” said the old gentle- 
man, who had put up his sword, and quite forgiven the little Prince. 

** And so good-by, dear friends,” said Lady Marjory, sadly indeed, 
but with a face still beaming and smiling. ‘See the moon is setting ; 
our hour is ended. Farewell, farewell,” and she seemed to glide away. 

‘‘ Ah, farewell! ’’ echoed the others, stretching out their hands. 

The last rays were streaming from behind the house-tops. With them 
the charm was ending. The Prince and the peasant girl stood hand in 
hand in the last lingering beams. 

‘“‘ Good-night,” said Punchinello, skipping away. 

‘‘ Farewell,” said the old gentleman. 

‘‘ Goodness! make haste,” said Laura, rushing downstairs, two steps 
atatime..... 

It seemed like a dream to the little peasant child, still standing 
bewildered. One by one the phantoms melted away, the moon set, and 
darkness fell. She still seemed to feel the clasp of the little Prince's 
hand in hers, she still heard the tones of his voice ringing in her ears, 
when she found herself once more on- her bank of wild-flowers, and 
alone. .... 
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Some Chapters on Calk, 
(CONCLUSION.) 
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XV.—ANTAGONISTIC TALK. 


Let any one who knows what the thing is say if there is not something 
suggestive of the battle-field about one of those special entertainments 
which may be called “clever parties,” and which are given at certain 
houses in London. I am not speaking now of merely fashionable enter- 
tainments or of very numerously attended dinner-parties, but of such a 
carefully arranged assembly as it sometimes falls to the lot of the diner-out 
to join, where almost every man in company is celebrated for something, 
and where the women are clever, and keen, and initiated, and of the 
world. As you sit down to dinner on an occasion of this sort, and glance up 
and down the table, I say that there is something, if you happen to be a 
stranger to most of the company, that one is forced to regard as just alittle 
imposing about the look of the scene. A little imposing, and to one in a 
good and wholesome state of mind and body, not a little stimulating. 
What does that up-and-down glance convey to you? It conveys, first, a 
sense of light, and brightness, and sparkle—light, of clustered candles all 
ablaze together; brightness, of radiant table-linen, spotless and crisp; 
sparkle, of glass, of china, of plate, of many-coloured flowers and crystallized 
fruits, of blocks of ice, of ladies’ glittering jewels. Perhaps you sce these 
things before you see the guests themselves sitting round the table, perhaps 
you see them later, perhaps you see them not at ail, only receiving an 
impression of them mechanically, and without knowing it. Be this as it 
may, it is certain, that before you have been seated long you will begin 
to examine the living surroundings of the table—the guests with whom 
you are sitting at meat. They are all moving and swaying about at first, 
settling themselves in their places, the ladies taking off their gloves and 
placing them by their finger-glasses, the men unfolding their napkins. 
Everybody looks about a little, and one or two ladies use their gold double 
eye-glasses to aid their observations. The clean black and white men, and 
the coloured ladies, pink, blue, primrose, are in a row before you and on 
either side. You take the men first, perhaps, in your scrutiny. One of 
these is an under-secretary, another is a civil servant; this one is a 
Saturday reviewer, that a renowned artist much “in society.” There is a 
celebrated traveller, too, who knows about Abyssinia; and one or two men 
with a speciality, an inventor, a police magistrate, a generalissimo of fire 
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brigades. There will be present, moreover, in such an assembly as this, 
one or two men whom at first sight you will set down as mere well- 
dressed nobodies, but, on inquiry, you will find that these, too, are distin- 
guished in their way— distinguished, one by his immense wealth, another 
by his high rank, a third by the possession of a young wife, who is pretty and 
fascinating, and who can hardly be invited without her natural protector. 
The ladies who sit between these distinguished personages are them- 
selves well known in the world. There are one or two exceedingly clever 
ones, not—let it be understood—what are called strong-minded women, 
who wear waistcoats and give lectures, but thoroughly initiated women of 
the world ; who know what is going on, who can discuss politics and public 
questions, up to a certain point; who are well informed as to the things 
which society takes note of ; who are sharp and swift to understand, and 
who can tell a good story cleverly, as well as listen to one intelligently. 
There are certain matrons of this type to be met with in our London 
world, whose cleverness, and, above all, whose quickness of wit must 
be subjects of profound wonder and admiration to all observant persons 
who frequent the society in which these ladies are to be met. Some 
of these are professed talkers, who—like professed talkers of the other 
sex—doubtless prepare a little beforehand for the evening’s conversa- 
tional exploits, keeping their attention on the alert during their day’s work 
or day’s play, according to the light in which a morning and afternoon 
spent in making calls, in receiving the same, in shopping, in attending 
concerts, and flower-shows, and picture exhibitions, and in driving in the 
Park, may be regarded by the reader. ‘While engaged in these different 
pursuits the lady talker will keep her eyes and ears open, just as the male 
talker will, in the course of his daily round, lest anything that would make 
talk in the evening should haply escape notice. Two or three ladies of the 
type here described, one or two matrons whose high rank gives them a 
claim, and a beauty or two—whose husbands, as has been said, are some- 
where at table—make up the number of ladies who contribute so largely to 
the successful general look of a London dinner-table as I have attempted 
to describe it. I venture to ask, does it not, especially at first sight, 
look a little formidable? Elsewhere in these chapters, where mention 
is made of the requirements of a talker, confidence and courage are men- 
tioned among them. They may well be so mentioned. A company such as 
this, to a nervous man, is perhaps rather an alarming company. Those men 
are well informed, hard to please or interest, sarcastic, and not a little 
disposed to be contradictory and antagonistic with strangers. Those ladies, 
again, are just a little difficult to deal with. They have seen a great deal 
of life, and it would be a hard matter to present before them any subject, 
or any piece of information, in which you might hope to interest them. 
They are perhaps a little sophisticated ; some of them alittle cold and worldly ; 
and—accustomed to one set, and to the talk of that set—are somewhat dis- 
couraging towards anybody who does not precisely belong to it. For there 
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are all sorts of socicties in this vast world of London. So many that two 
people may go out, night after night, for a whole season, both frequenting 
perfectly good company of its kind, and yet, because their sets are differer t, 
may not meet twice in the time. This being co, it sometimes happens, as 
in the case we are supposing, that you find yourself in a very brilliant com- 
pany which is composed entirely, or nearly so, of persons who are unknown 
to you; and, under those circumstances, it is not unlikely that you may find 
your conversational path beset by snares and pit-falls. It is at such a time 
that a talk student, who is not as yet well versed in his art, or qualified for 
the encounter by many previous struggles, and much previous experience, 
will be sharply and severely tried ; and it is with the object of informing 
or reminding such of what they have to expect when entering certain circles, 
that this chapter is written. It is not intended to discourage the beginner, 
but only to put him on his guard and help him. 

There is just now, it must be borne in mind, a spirit of antagonism 
abroad, which shows itself on all sorts of occasions when men are met 
together ostensibly with the object of enjoying themselves and engaging in 
what is facetiously called friendly intercourse. This spirit pervades, in an 
especial degree, such a company as that in which we find ourselves in this 
chapter. There are, indeed, members of our society in London, and they 
are neither few in number nor insignificant in position, in whom this same 
tendency to antagonism is developed to so extraordinary an extent that the 
gratifying it seems to be almost the only object which they have in going 
into the world at all. To lie in wait for other men, to watch for an 
opportunity of pouncing upon some mistake or detecting some inaccuracy, 
seem to be the sole object and reason of their engaging at all in what are 
called social amusements. Men of this sort are great at contradiction. If 
you say, in the presence of one of them, that Cologne is the dirtiest town 
which you ever set foot in, he is quite sure to assert that he has visited 
that city a great many times, and at all seasons of the year, and has 
always been quite struck by the cleanliness of its streets and of their 
inhabitants. ‘I suppose you are aware,” he adds, “that, judging by the 
sanitary reports, the healthiness of Cologne is considerably above the 
average, and that in respect of drainage and water supply, it is looked 
upon as very much ahead of any town in Germany.” 

Of this school, which surely everybody will agree has in these days many 
disciples, it is likely enough that you would meet with more than one 
professor on such an occasion as that which we are now considering. It 
would be rash in no ordinary degree for a mere student to venture to 
engage such a person in argument. But beginners sometimes are rash, and 
let us suppose that you have done so. Let us suppose that some subject 
has come up on which you are determined to express your opinion. 
That of horse-eating is as likely to be brought forward just at this 
particular period of the world’s history as any other. You have made 
up your mind to join in the conversation on this enticing topic, and- 
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you straightway commit yourself to an opinion which is unfavourable 
to the use of the meat in question as an article of human food. 
Instantly the gentleman opposite is down upon you. Why do you object 
to it? he asks. Have you any argument to put forward against it? You 
probably reply to this that there is something repugnant to you about 
the idea of eating horse-flesh. And here you get a fall at starting; for, on 
being pressed for an answer as to why the idea is repulsive, you are com- 
pelled—having really no better reason handy—to acknowledge that it is a 
matter of feeling; and, further, to admit that we in this country have 
always been accustomed to regard the idea of eating horse as a disgusting 
proceeding. I fear that our contradictory gentleman will look a little 
contemptuous when he hears this answer. Really, he says, looking about 
him gravely, inthe presence of such practical difficulties as those by which we 
are just nowsurrounded—the providing the poor with food to eat being one of 
them—he thinks that questions of mere feeling—why did you letthat unlucky 
word slip ?—can hardly claim much consideration ; while as to our not being 
accustomed to regard horse-flesh in the light of a fit article for human 
food, he would be glad to know how we are to get accustomed to that idea, 
or, indeed, to any other, if we refuse to entertain it at first starting. The 
horse, he goes on to say, is a singularly clean-feeding animal, much more 
so than are ducks, pigs, and many other creatures which we use for food 
without the least hesitation. This has been a bad beginning of yours, and 
after this first failure it is likely that you will change your tactics, and fall 
back upon a more practical view of the question. You believe that horse- 
flesh must be tougher than other meat. The hard work which a horse 
does, you say, must make his flesh, which consists of the muscles 
which the animal uses in his labour, both tough and stringy. 
Your opponent asks you if it is a fact that such is the effect of 
work upon the flesh of animals, and you respond that you believe it 
is: are not the legs of a fowl, which are in continual use, more 
tough than the wings, which it never uses at all? The enemy has not 
observed this phenomenon. A leg of mutton is tender enough, he says, 
yet the sheep uses its legs incessantly. The leg, you persist, is not so 
tender as the loin, but this again your opponent fails to perceive. All he 
knows is that he dined off a saddle of mutton—which is two loins—a 
couple of days ago, at the club, and it was so tough that he made a 
complaint to the committee. 

Now what can you, a neophyte and beginner, do against a man like 
this ? What can you do against his neighbour next but one—a member of 
this same contradictory school, but practising his art with a difference. 
This is the man who sits by and sneers; the man who lies in wait that he 
may be ready, in case you should make some trifling mis-statement or be 
guilty of some small inaccuracy, to descend upon you and expose you 
without mercy. The kind of person this, who, when you introduce into 
your talk your favourite passage about the ‘man who has not music in 
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his soul,” grimly inquires from whom you are quoting, and who then 
meets your somewhat indignant reply that the passage in question is from 
Shakspeare of course, with a calm assertion that there is no such line in 
the whole of that author’s works. Then, after a little pause, he remarks, 
“The line which you are probably thinking of runs thus:—‘ The man 
that hath xo music in himse/f,’ and is in the first scene of the fifth act of 
Merchant of Venice.” A most difficult personage to get on with certainly, 
even for an hour or two after dinner. He sets you right in your quotations, 
and in your facts and figures. He is for ever bringing the conversation 
up abruptly with some set phrase: ‘‘I must beg to differ with you there ;” 
or, “‘ Are you quite sure that those are the exact facts of the case?” There 
is, in truth, no way of entirely baffling him. If he cannot discredit your 
statements, either by reason of you, wisely, not making any, or because of 
their being, when made, of the impregnable “ two and two are four”’ order, 
he then takes to contradicting your opinions, and this in a cynical and 
sneering fashion which is not without aggravation. Suppose, for instance, 
that on one of those occasions when this amiable person’s combative 
appetite is at its sharpest, you, whom he regards for the time as his 
natural enemy, venture to express your admiration of some act of generosity 
—some one of those princely deeds by which, from time to time, certain 
great philanthropists have electrified the world—how would your outburst 
of admiration be received by the contradictory gentleman opposite? We 
should be careful, he would say with a slight sneer upon his countenance, 
how we allow our enthusiasm to become excited by things of this sort. 
Very likely this proceeding was, after all, only an act of the barest justice. 
Very likely this great philanthropist, whom everybody is in such a state 
about, was only expiating some piece of flagrant dishonesty of which he 
had been guilty in trade, and so administering a sop to his conscience. 

This is the kind of argument which a man of this sort will sometimes 
take up out of pure contradiction. And, when once he is embarked in 
this vein, there is positively no end to the lengths to which his love of 
opposition will carry him. He will tell you that Howard the philanthropist 
was notoriously actuated by a morbid love of popularity, and by a 
restlessness of nature which amounted to a disease; and that Curtius 
jumped into the gulf, not in the least from a desire to save his fellow- 
citizens, but because he was hopelessly and irretrievably in debt, and had, 
besides, notoriously got into a desperate entanglement with a married lady 
who lived in a certain villa on the Appian Way. 

Altogether, then, it cannot be denied that there is much to be 
encountered by the adventurous person who dares to enter that social 
arena of ours in which the gladiators fight with words and looks, upon a 
field of white damask. Our feasts now-a-days are not entirely love- 
feasts, and they differ from those at which our ancestors tsed to sit in 
this one particular at least,—that the guests may never venture, when they 
enter the banquet-hall, to leave their armour outside. 
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XVI.—Lapigs’ TALK. 


In the last chapter an attempt was made to convey something like a true 
impression of the general aspect of a London dinner-table surrounded 
by guests. An attempt was also made to show that there is generally 
developed among these last, in the present day, such a measure of 
antagonism, and such a critical spirit withal, as makes the conducting 
of anything in the shape of talk in such a company a difficult thing 
to those who are inexperienced and uninitiated. Some of the difficulties 
which such a person would be likely to encounter under such cir- 
cumstances were discussed, but not all. There were ladies, it will be 
remembered, among the members of that goodly company, and as the 
aspiring conversationalist should certainly endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with these powerful members of society, it seems desirable, as a possible 
means thereto, that he should make some attempt to get acquainted with 
the conversational habits of this important section of the creation. 

Talk, as it is practised by women, is a widely different thing from 
talk as it is engaged in by men. The conversational performances of the 
first are in some ways superior, and in others—if I may dare to say 
so—inferior to those of what the conventional talker would call the 
‘‘rougher sex.” Ladies are in their talk always quicker and more 
sensitive than men. They have a lighter touch, and—glorious distinction 
—they are much more rarely guilty of boring. A female bore is indeed 
altogether a phenomenon and exception, which, as we most of us know, 
is far from being the case with regard to the male specimen; while, as to 
that lightness of touch and quickness which so greatly distinguish women 
in their talk, these are so wonderful that it is a curious study sometimes 
to watch their manifestations; as when, for instance, you see two talkers 
of ‘different genders yoked together in an unequal conversation, the man 
being of the slow and ponderous sort, and his partner light and swift of 
perception. How she tries under such circumstances to make short cuts 
from point to point of his systematic narration, doubling and bending like 
a hunted hare. ‘So you got to the inn, and what then?” or, ‘Did the 
marriage take place after all?” asks the suffering lady; but her inter- 
locutor is not to be dealt with in such fashion. ‘ You must not be in 
such a hurry,” he says, smiling blandly ; ‘‘ I am coming to that presently.” 
This greater swiftness of perception in women is a very brilliant and 
attractive quality, and one of which they are conscious and proud. Their 
mental machinery works more quickly and easily than does that of men. 
In that kaleidoscope-like welling up of thoughts which seems to take place 
in the mind, theirs seem to be thrown to the surface in greater abundance 
and more rapidly than are those of men. A woman will never sit long 
together without some available thought coming up. Her fancy is richer 
than ours is, and she has more fecundity of ideas. 
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But this greater fecundity produces widely different results in different 
individuals. In women of high capacity and intelligence it leads to the 
development of many very delightful social qualities. They have a 
readiness of resource which enables them to say the very thing that is most 
right, at the very moment when it is most wanted, to rectify the blunders 
of other people—of their stupid male relatives notably—to anticipate and 
prevent some threatening contretemps, or to counteract its effect a moment 
after its occurrence. It enables them to set the talk going at critical 
moments, and to keep it alive with bright answers and lively repartee 
always. It gives them the power of keeping people in good humour, or 
of restoring their equanimity when it is gone. This abundance of ideas 
and quickness of fancy with which women are for the most part so well 
endowed, leads, then, in certain cases, to all sorts of good and wholesome 
results. In other cases, however, where the capacity is lower, these same 
qualities have a different issue, and are shown chiefly in the development 
of an extraordinary power of running on with talk of a certain sort, not 
very exalted in quality, but quite unlimited in amount. This running-on 
faculty—as enjoyed by the ladies of creation—is certainly worthy of note 
in a treatise such as this. Its possessors are a class apart, and are more 
numerous than might be supposed. They seldom leave off or make 
pauses in their talk, but rather link together the different sections of their 
monologue with words of uncertain meaning, or repetitions of something 
already spoken, apparently with the object of getting time in which to 
collect new ideas, or else of preventing any one else from taking advantage 
of a pause tocut in. This running-on capacity is not without value in 
its way, even as it is exhibited in those who are unable to keep it in order, 
and to regulate it duly ; while, as to those others, who possess, in combi- 
nation with this gift, certain other gifts of intelligence and discretion, it 
may simply be said of any society which includes such persons within its 
limits, that it may be congratulated on possessing all that can most com- 
pletely ornament and enliven it. 

The descriptive powers, again, of women are very great ; and here I 
am not speaking of descriptions of scenery or places, of mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, or of old towns in Rhine-land, with quaint houses and pictu- 

-resque churches in every street. I speak rather of things encountered 
and experiences passed through in the course of an ordinary day. A lady 
who has this gift of the seeing eye will describe a morning spent in making 
purchases, or an afternoon visit to her banker's, and will have observed 
enough queer things during her progress to make good table-talk at the 
close of day. She has noted the elderly spinster—member of a predatory 
tribe whose numbers are something alarming—making her rounds among 
the sugar-plums and preserved fruits at Messrs. Fortnum and Mason’s, 
and dipping into the different receptacles systematically. She has watched 
the agonies of a furnishing party choosing carpets at Shoolbred’s, having 
no settled opinions of their own, and depending altogether on the judgment 
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of the young man who exhibited the “ goods.”” She has observed the 
bridegroom of tender years being victimized by his wife and mother-in-law 
at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, and kept in good-humour by perpetual 
appeals to his ‘‘ excellent taste,’ both on the part of the ladies themselves 
and also of the young person who does the trying-on. All this she will 
tell of with a keen perception of point, narrating finally how she paid a 
visit to her banker’s, how she had an interview with “the house,” and 
how ‘‘ the house,”’ in seeing her to her carriage, pointed out a lady in the 
outer office, getting money for a cheque, and whispered, ‘ Beautiful for 
ever—Madam R herself,” of whom some amount of description 
probably follows. 

But, perhaps, it is in describing a great social scene from beginning to 
end, in narrating what happened on the occasion of some gathering of 
friends which circumstances forbade your taking part in, and which you 
yet long to know about, that this power, as developed in our sister-talkers, 
shines most brightly. When they give any such description, you get to 
know so completely all about what they tell of. When the particulars of 
that critical meeting of the two old lovers, who had not seen each other 
since their respective marriages, and who were to be thrown together in a 
country-house for three days, are narrated to you; or when the reconcilia- 
tion visit paid by the niece to the rich aunt, whom she had displeased by 
her marriage—the unpopular husband accompanying—is described, do 
you not, as you sit at home and listen, enjoy yourself with a great and 
unalloyed joy ? In treating of such matters as these, some lady-talkers 
are superlatively good. 

At the beginning of this chapter it was hinted—not without a certain 
amount of diffidence and hesitation—that, while in some ways the ladies 
of creation are conyersationally superior to the lords, there are other 
respects in which these fair creatures are at some slight disadvantage 
when compared with the more steady and vigorous male talker. Now, in 
the course of this brief examination of ladies’ talk, it is certain that 
hitherto we have been compelled only to admire. Wherein, then, it may be 
asked, does this inferiority of theirs, which has been spoken of, consist ? 
In what form of talk is it that women do not succeed so well as men? 
The answer to this question is at the end of my pen, and yet I hesitate to 
commit it to paper, dreading the scrape into which this avowal of opinion 
may get me. The thing must be done, however. If these chapters—now 
fast drawing to a close—are not truthful, they are nothing. Speaking the 
truth then, and shaming somebody who must not be. mentioned, I would 
venture to hazard the assertion that it is, as it seems to me, in the art of 
telling a story that lady talkers are not entitled to such exalted praise as 
is their due when other forms of talk are in question. In plain English, 
I do not think that women, as a rule, tell a story as well as men do. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to define, in so many 
words, in what this one conversational inferiority in women, so sharp of 
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wit and keen of perception as we know them to be, can consist. Is it in 
the want of a certain indescribable and subtle under-current of fun and 
enjoyment, which the story-teller needs? There is, I believe, a larger 
capacity for social enjoyment in a man’s nature than in a woman’s. 
Their mental conformation, their habits, the things which belong essen- 
tially to their very lives, go inevitably to produce this result; and I 
believe that this, and one other cause, are at the root of this pheno- 
menon to which I have ventured to call attention. The one other 
cause I take to be that women, with a very few exceptions, are not 
humorous. They do not appreciate Falstaff, or Dogberry, or Sancho 
Panza, as men do. There are exceptions, of course, to what is asserted 
here; and most men who have lived in the world must be acquainted with 
not a few specimens of womankind who can appreciate a good thing 
when they hear it, who can enjoy humour, in certain forms, very keenly, 
and who can tell a story almost perfectly. But these exceptions prove 
nothing. Nor am I sure that even these are entirely exceptions. The 
good thing is enjoyed, the humorous sally is understood, and the story is 
well told; but the good thing and the humorous sally are appreciated 
with some slight reserve, the attention divided somewhat between these 
and that “ flaunting woman” opposite ; and the story is told with some 
slight variation in the details, or some small defect in the wording, which 
would not have been there if it had been told by a male professor who 
thoroughly knew his business. And so the murder is out, and the accu- 
sation—not such a very dreadful one after all—is made. 


XVII.—SomE OTHER VARIETIES OF TALK. 


Anp there is another kind of talk, not perhaps very profitable as a 
subject of consideratior, but still sufficiently distinctive, and of a class 
apart, to be deserving of some notice in this chapter. This is what may 
be called rich talk—the kind of talk, that is to say, which prevails among 
rich, or, as they are sometimes called, moneyed men. And here it should 
be explained that in speaking of “rich men” as we are now doing, it is 
only a certain class of rich men who are alluded to; those, namely, who 
have made their money themselves, and who have raised themselves 
greatly as to social position in so doing. Rich men who have been born 
in that condition, and who are, so to speak, used to it, do not, as a rule, 
talk directly or indirectly about their wealth. They wear their riches as 
old Roman Catholics do their faith, quietly ; while the others, who have 
made their millions themselves, are like the new converts to Rome, and 
live in a chronic condition of self-consciousness and fuss. So is it with 
these self-made rich men. : 

Has it ever happened to the reader to find himself set down in the midst 
of a company of such persons—men who have become rich through won- 
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derful diligence and ability shown in the cultivation of some industry to 
which their lives have been devoted, such as the building of engines, the 
construction of machinery, the working of contracts, or any other of the 
different processes by means of which fortunes are made in this country ? 
Croesus! what talk it is that one hears on such an occasion. How won- 
derfully do these men boast ; what a tone they take ; what sums of money 
do they deal with in their conversation, talking of thousand-pound notes 
as if they were threepenny pieces, and of sums which we who are not of 
the financial world should regard as comfortable fortunes, as if they were 
mere trifles to be won or lost, just as it happened, in the course of the 
morning. 

*‘T lost thirty thousand pounds to-day,” says one of these rich talkers, 
with a smile, as he sips his claret after dinner, “through that failure of 
Piston and Break’s. Piston came to me in the morning of the day before 
yesterday, and told me a cock-and-a-bull story about some Indian contract 
which the firm had to fulfil, but for which, before they could undertake it, 
a certain sum of money was required to be sunk in preliminary expenses. 
Well, I advanced the money, and the long and the short of it was that the 
whole thing was an utter swindle. There was no question of an Indian 
contract at all; and Piston has just walked off to the Continent with the 
whole of my money without even sharing it with the rest of the frm. I 
don’t suppose I shall ever see a halfpenny.” 

The members of the company express in tolerably strong terms their 
opinion of the transaction, but do not appear to consider the loss as in any 
degree a considerable one. 

“Tt isn’t the money that I mind,” says the first speaker. ‘‘ It’s the 
being done.” 

‘Not mind the money?” say you, the outsider, who are listening to 
this wondrous conversation. 

‘‘ Such losses are all in the way of business,” replies the capitalist. 
‘“T lose thirty thousand one morning, and I gain fifty thousand the next. 
I take it as it comes.” 

Before your understanding has recovered from this rough assault, you 
find that another of these gentlemen is holding forth in the same strain. 
It is the host of the evening who is boasting this time. ‘ No,” he begins 
—and a very wonderful, but common, way of opening a conversation it is 
to prelude what you have to say with this apparently unmeaning mono- 
syllable—“ No; my plan with regard to wine is a very simple one. I give 
Binney a general order, when anything superlatively good comes into the 
market, instantly to purchase it on my account. I don’t care about price, 
you know. I want a good thing, and a good thing I will have, whatever 
it may cost. That wine you are drinking now stands me in twenty shillings 
a bottle ; and I’ve more expensive wine than that, mind you, in my cellar. 
You'll say it’s drinking gold. So it is; and a very good use to put gold 
to, it seems to me.” 
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“What I want,” continues this unostentatious gentleman, “is, as I 
said before, a good thing. It’s the same with everything, I don’t care 
what. Take pictures, now. What do I do when I want a picture ? First 
of all, I select a man I can depend upon; then I go to him, and I say, 
‘ Now look here, Sir Edwin, I want one of your finest works. Do it for 
me, and do it at once. As to terms and all that, I leave everything to 
you. Any price, any size, any subject.’ That’s my plan; and what's the 
consequence ? Why, I’ve got a collection of pictures, as I think you'll 
admit if you look round these walls, which are equal, if not superior, to 
what you'll find in any gentleman’s house in London.” 

Such is a brief specimen of the conversation of those self-made rich 
men, so many of whom are to be met with in almost all mixed companies 
just now. It is not very pleasant to listen to; there is so much of arro- 
gance and of purse-pride in it. We may easily conceive, however, that 
the temptation to engage in such self-gratulatory talk must, under the 
circumstances, be very great; and that it must be extremely difficult for a 
man to conceal the surprise which must sometimes take possession of him 
when he realizes the fine position in which his own labours and his own 
cleverness have served to place him. 

I have not much more space at my disposal, but there is one other 
variety of talk which claims a word or two of comment very imperatively, 
and on which that word or two must certainly be bestowed. The variety 
in question is what may be called facetious talk. 

Without going so far as to say that the ‘‘man who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket,”’ one may still feel that the individual who sets up as 
a professed punster and fargeur is a person who may justly be regarded 
with something almost approaching to alarm by all those who desire that 
general conversation may prosper. For this professed joker, it cannot 
be too distinctly understood, is not a promoter of talk, but very much 
the reverse. His efforts are spasmodic and disjointed. A pun leads to 
nothing ; unless, indeed, a second joker happens to be present on the 
occasion of its delivery, and follows it up with another. This, however, 
fortunately, does not happen very often; and the usual effect of a pun 
upon the society to which it is addressed is to produce a pause of more or 
less duration, according to the greater or less rallying power possessed by 
the company’s constitution. And this silencing influence is not confined 
to puns, but is exercised also by all sorts of riddles, plays upon words, and 
the like. The letting off of any of these verbal fireworks is always followed 
by silence. 

Nor is the fargeur himself generally of any value as a talker. How 
can he be? How can he enter thoroughly into any subject, when all the 
time that such subject is under discussion, he is merely watching the 
words of those who are speaking, ready to take advantage of any chance 
expression which the speaker may use which is available for the punster’s 
purpose. The fact is, that he is obliged to be thus perpetually on the 
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look-out, or he will infallibly let slip some opportunity of displaying his 
favourite accomplishment. 

How trying those interruptions are. If you have something to say 
which you really want to say, and which—rare combination of things— 
other people want to hear, how entirely is the wind taken out of your 
sails by the pun which breaks into your statement, and for the introduction 
of which something in your narrative has unhappily furnished an oppor- 
tunity. For you are never safe with a punster. Let the most skilful of 
talkers incautiously drop a word which is capable of distortion, or a phrase 
susceptible of two interpretations, and his prospect of getting on with what 
he has to say is a bad one. The punster seizes the chance of letting off 
his squib, and it fizzes and splutters about, and catches the attention of 
those whom the talker had calculated on as listeners, and who, before it 
was let off, were really interested in what was being said. Of the devas- 
tating effects of such interruptions as these, the guilty individual who is 
responsible for them seems to think nothing. Indeed one of the most 
curious effects of this habit of punning on the person who has once 
contracted it is, that it renders him temporarily insensible to all sorts of 
influences which he would feel keenly in his better moments. I have seen 
a punster, when some subject of too grave, or even perhaps distressing 
a nature to admit of the introduction of a joke has been brought up, abso- 
lutely wrestling with the pun which some chance word has suggested 
to him, with a hardly suppressed grin on his face, and a twinkle of 
merriment in his eye. And yet this would be a man capable of the 
warmest affection, and who would put himself out of the way to any extent 
to serve a friend. 

Does anybody really enjoy a pun? Certainly no one but a punster, 
and even he, as I firmly believe, only likes his own. We all expostulate 
when any such thing is attempted. We cry jocoscly, ‘‘ Turn him out ;” we 
say that ‘‘it really is too bad.” We seek to bring shame and discredit 
upon him by making supernaturally bad puns ourselves, and fathering them 
upon him—*“‘as So-and-so would say.” And yet our indignation is in 
almost all cases tempered with something of leniency ; for the punster is 
generally popular in spite of this vicious habit of his, and is, in truth, 
almost always in other respects a very good fellow. Moreover, it must be 
admitted that this particular offender, like most of the other objectionable 
talkers whose defects have been pointed out in these pages, has his use. 
That practice of his of breaking into a conversation is occasionally—as 
when an acknowledged bore has got the conversational ball into his hands 
—of real value to society. For the rest I believe that the habit of playing 
with words is altogether incurable when once a man has got fairly into it, 
and that, abuse him as we may, the habitual punster will go on punning to 
the end of time. 
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XVIII.—Too mucnu TALK. 


So much has been said in these chapters in praise of talk, and so many 
methods of promoting its exercise have been put forward, that it seems 
desirable, before bringing these notes to a close, to say something also on 
the other side—something on what may be called excessive talk—with an 
example by way of illustration. Let us take, then, the example of that 
noisy individual, Barker by name, of whom it was said in a previous 
chapier, that although valuable at a dinner-table on account of the noise 
which he could be relied on to make, he was wearying to the last degree 
under any other circumstances, and as a co-resident in a country-house 
simply unbearable. 

The talk of this man begins with the day’s beginning. I was going to 
say that you first hear his voice in the morning echoing along the passages 
and lobbies into which his chamber door opens, but truth to say, you hear 
him—if you happen to sleep in a neighbouring room to his—long betore 
he emerges from his apartment. You hear him talking to his servant, as 
the man lays out his ‘‘ things” or helps him to dress. What it is that 
he talks about at this time must, as I do not choose to condescend to 
pump his valet, ever remain a mystery; but he does talk, and vigorously 
too, waking in full possession of his faculties, and evidently in no respect 
muddled or sleepy. When he opens his door, however, and issues forth 
into the passage, it is different, and his speech is intelligible to all who 
choose to listen. The matter of that speech depends, of course, upon the 
nature of the audience which destiny throws in his way, Sometimes a 
child of the house, ora couple of them, will fall into his clutches, and then 
he is especially loud and frisky. ‘* What, Walter, up already! why, what 
a fine boy you are! And where’s Jacky, eh ? What, still in bed? For 
shame ; why, when I was Jacky’s age, I used to be out with the keepers 
long before this, and up to all sorts of mischief—all sorts of mischief, 
Walter,—all sorts of mischief;” and his voice gets fainter and more 
indistinct in the distance, as he tells of these mischievous doings, till at 
last you hear the breakfast-room door close on him. On another occasion 
he will run against a housemaid with her brushes and pail. He recognizes 
her directly. ‘‘ What, Bush,” he says, ‘‘ and how are you getting on? I 
remember you very well. I saw your brother only the other day. He is 
at Lord Baldchild’s, I think: yes—oh, yes, he is doing very well—in a 
good situation as under-gamekeeper, and gives great satisfaction.” 

I don’t know why it is, but this corridor-talk of our friend Barker's 
seems to me to indicate his nature, and to give the idea of his noisiness, 
more perfectly than any other of his daily vocal performances that could 
be treated of. Of course, he does not really talk more in this particular 
passage or lobby than elsewhere. Wherever he is it is the same story 
all the day through! During the sixteen or seventeen hours which are 
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available for conversational purposes, what a prodigious number of words 
must be formed and issued by that larynx, or those vocal chords which 
constitute his voice machinery. We have just heard the breakfast-room 
door close upon him after his corridor-talk. On what a career has he 
entered. His morning greetings are delivered with a fearful freshness. At 
once they remind him of something,—of old Croker of the Northern 
Cireuit, who used to say :—‘‘ ‘ Don’t wish me a good morning, sir. It’s a 
farce. My morning’s going to be spent with thieves and swindlers, and in 
unravelling every sort of corruption and abomination. Good morning, 
indeed!’ You remember Croker, Sir John? He was a relative of the 
judge’s. Ah! a whole pile of letters, I see.’’ His letters always supply 
him with new matter. He runs them through, muttering the names of the 
writers, and delivering scraps of intelligence for the public good. 

At luncheon-time Mr. B. comes out in a slightly different phase. This 
good man has his luncheon-talk as well as his breakfast-talk. His 
luncheon-talk is generally suggested by the nature of the afternoon’s 
prospective arrangements. Sometimes, indeed, he enters the room where 
the meal is spread already in full conversation with some one whom 
he has picked up outside, in which case he will go on with what he 
was saying, just securing the rest of the company as listeners with a 
parenthetical word. 

This, however, is an exceptional case; generally, as I have said, he 
will speak at length of the drive to Cragley to call on the Castle people, 
which is to come off in the afternoon, or of the excursion to the dripping 
well which the ladies have set their hearts upon. LEither of these contem- 
plated expeditions will furnish him with a good plenty to say. Either of 
them will serve to remind him of some similar enterprises undertaken on 
previous occasions at home or abroad: as when he was staying in Germany 
with his old friend, Kate Stanmer ;—‘‘ you remember Kate Stanmer ? ”»— 


° . . 
who married a German baron with an estate on the borders of the Black 


Forest, and when the baron, who was a very good fellow in his way, 
insisted that they should go over—which they did in light country vans, 
voitures de chasse-—and pay a visit to his old mother who lived all alone in 
a chateau, or rather a schloss, in the forest. In like manner, the projected 
visit to the dripping well recalls to his memory an excursion to the Falls of 
Terni, organized by the beautiful and accomplished Marchesa Caldesi, of 
which he favours his hearers with a description, embellished with anecdotes 
of the guides who led the way, of hospitable peasants who supplied goats’ 
milk, and certain of those graphic descriptions—or what are called graphic 
descriptions—of the scenery, in which this gentleman is known by all his 
friends to excel. 

There is no possibility of stating distinctly of what this person’s talk 
consists. He belongs to no pariicular school, to no one of those distinct 
classes of which mention has already been made, but encroaches at one 
time or another upon the domains of each of them. He describes expe- 
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riences with appalling fluency ; he tells stories which appear to those who 
hear them interminable ; and his bits of gossip are provided without stint. 
He does not much affect the discussion of topic, it is true, though even 
that branch of our art is occasionally patronized by him. His great cha- 
racteristic is his versatility—his hideous and inexhaustible versatility— 
and his dulness. He is never funny, never interesting, never says 
anything that you remember or think of afterwards. He talks principally, 
I think, about his friends,—not yours ; about his relatives, especially 
such of them as may occupy an elevated position in society, and about his 
brothers. ‘‘ Most talkative men,” says an eminent living writer, ‘‘ have 
a great deal to say about their brothers ;’’ and there never was a truer 
remark made. The achievements of some one of their brothers, who 
has an estate, his improvement of the property, his method of rearing 
pheasants, his treatment of his tenants, are subjects on which the par- 
ticular talker with whom we are now engaged will hold forth by the hour 
together. 

We may now, I think, be permitted to escape from this terrible man ; 
the making acquaintance with him on paper having this advantage over a 
personal encounter, that we can get away from him whenever we like, 
while his unfortunate associates in the flesh, after suffering under him in 
the corridor, in the breakfast-room, at luncheon, and in the afternoon, as 
we have done also, have got to listen to his discourse during dinner and 
in the evening, and once again, as he passes along that fatal corridor on 
his way to bed. 

And with this instance of too much talk we conclude. 




















